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HE light seemed a long while coming, but at last the dawn stood 

upon the skylight glass. Miss Tuke was the first to notice it. 

She cried out, ‘The morning has broken, Mr. Walton,’ and pointed 
to the skylight. 

I immediately clawed my way along to the steps, and ascended 
them, followed by Tripshore. JI opened the starboard companion 
door cautiously, and peered forth. The fog was all gone and the air 
clear, but the sky very cloudy. The light was but a glimmering 
grey as yet, but it broadened and sharpened quickly whilst I stood 
gazing, and then the whole wild picture of ruin and desolation was 
clear before me. 

The yacht lay with her bows very high in the air, and her stern 
correspondingly deep, and hence it was that all the seas which struck 
her rolled their volumes over the quarter-deck, leaving the forecastle 
comparatively free; that is to say, the falls of water there were much 
less frequent than they were aft, and a great deal less weighty and 
dangerous. A short distance away on the starboard beam trended a 
low line of dark shore, the full extent of which I could compass with 
the eye. It was, indeed, as I immediately perceived, a low, flat 
island, with a little space of rising land down in the east quarter of 
it. Between the yacht and the near beach was a tract of white water, 
that boiled and leaped in pinnacles and spears, as you may see water 
play on shoals. It was like milk for whiteness, and was raging a long 
way both ahead and astern of the schooner, whose starboard bulwarks 
lay over into it, and it constantly washed in a heavy smother of froth 
over the rail in such a manner, that had the heel of the yacht been 
less sharp, the whole deck from the forehatch would have been under 
water. As it was, the flood stood as high as the bulwark rail, and 
extended as far inboard as the companion in which I stood; and in 
this lake of water, which was constantly being lashed into fury by 
the torrents pouring over the weather side, lay four drowned men, 
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one of whom was Purchase. The foremast was gone about ten feet 
above the deck, and the wreck of it lay over the side. Every movable 
article had been swept overboard. The boat we carried amidships 
was gone, and the boat that hung at the davits had been broken in 
halves by a blow from a sea. 

This is but a cold description. But, my God! with what agony 
of soul did I contemplate this dreadful scene of ruin, the drowned 
bodies, the horrible white water utterly cutting us off from the land, 
and, above all, the stormy look of the sky, that threatened a gale of 
wind ! 

Sir Mordaunt had left the women and crawled up the companion 
steps, but being unable to see, owing to Tripshore and me blocking 
the companion, he asked me if I could perceive land, and what our 
position was. I was too affected to answer him, and motioned 
Tripshore to descend a few steps, so as to give the baronet room to 
see for himself. The moment Sir Mordaunt looked at the deck and 
the land he uttered a bitter cry and reeled backwards, and had I not 
thrown my arm round his neck he would have fallen to the bottom of 
the steps. The sight of those drowned men, his wrecked and broken 
yacht, and the boiling water that cut us off from the shore, nearly 
drove him crazy. 

- But whilst I was supporting him, my eye lighted on the figure of 
aman standing on the beach, as close to the water as the heavy 
breakers would permit him. He flourished his hand and shouted to 
us, but though I could hear his voice very faintly, his words were 
absolutely indistinguishable. 

‘Look!’ I cried. ‘If that island is not inhabited, then yonder 
must be one of our men. For God’s sake, Sir Mordaunt, pluck up 
your heart and help me to think how to act. Tripshore, come on 
deck! There’s one of our crew ashore.’ 

To make room for him I got upon deck, and squatted under the 
companion, to shelter myself from the flying water. 

‘It’s Bill Burton, I believe, or Tom Hunter—one or the other,’ 
exclaimed Tripshore. ‘Oh, Lord! if we could only chuck him the 
end of a line, he’d be able to drag us ashore.’ 

This, maybe, was the one hint I needed to set my mind struggling. 
The look of the sky was a clear intimation that there must presently 
come such a sea as would break up and scatter the schooner, as her 
boats were already scattered. I sprang to my feet, and, watching my 
chance, crawled to the weather bulwarks, and crept along on my 
hands and knees until I came to the forecastle, where, as I have 
said, the water was not flying heavily. This did not bring me closer 
to the man ashore, but I could stand erect here without great peril of 
being swept overboard, providing I held on tightly, and so could 
make him see me. 

He saw me the moment I stood up, as I perceived by the manner 
in which he hallooed and flourished his arms. At the top of my 
voice I shouted to him, ‘ Can you hear me?’ 
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The wind blew my voice to him, and he immediately made an 
affirmative gesture. 


‘If we can manage to send you the end of a line, look out for it, 
and make the end fast,’ I bawled. 

He again raised his hand. 

By this time Tripshore had joined me, and, looking towards the 
companion, I perceived Sir Mordaunt and his wife and Norie on the 
steps, watching us. 

‘ Tripshore,’ I cried, ‘ we must get a rope’s end ashore somehow. 
How is it to be done ?’ 

We stood looking about us in a torture of perplexity. 

‘If we made a line fast to the half of that boat,’ I said, pointing 
to the broken boat at the davits, ‘would the wind drift it ashore, 
think you ?’ 

‘ Ay, sir, it might—it might! Stop!’ he shouted. ‘I have it! 
Where’s the dog ?’ 

‘Yes!’ I cried, the full significance of his meaning flashing upon 
me before the words had died on his lips. ‘ If the beast be living he 
may save our lives!’ 

I ran my eyes eagerly over the decks, but the sea had torn up 
every fixture with the exception of the companion and skylights, and 
there was not a corner where the dog could have lain hid. 

‘ Have you seen your dog?’ I cried to Sir Mordaunt ; but at that 
moment a heavy sea washed over the after part of the deck, and some 
shrieks from the women told me that a quantity of water had filled 
the companion, driving down Sir Mordaunt and the others. 

‘If you'll look for the dog in the fo’ksle, Pll seek him in the 
cabin,’ exclaimed Tripshore. ‘ Pray the Lord he’s not overboard!’ 
And as he said this he dropped on his knees and crept along under 
the bulwarks. 

The forecastle was open. I threw my legs over, and feeling the 
ladder with my feet, briskly descended. But the forecastle was half 
full of water, and it was up to my waist when my head was on a level 
with the upper deck. It was wonderful that the bulkhead that 
separated the forecastle from the after part of the vessel stood the 
weight : had it given, the cabin would have been drowned at once, 
I knew that nothing could be alive here. I peered and peered, to 
see if there was anyone in the upper bunks, but nothing was to be 
seen but the water and some soaked bedclothes hanging over the 
edges of the upper bunks. Whatever else was there lay at the 
bottom, under water and out of sight. 

This choking and gurgling and dark forecastle so sickened my 
heart, that I stood holding on to the ladder, and looking with help- 
less horror like a man malignantly fascinated. But a sudden twitch 
of the vessel shocked me into my senses again, and I scrambled on 
deck, so persuaded that our end was at hand, that in the torment of 
my mind I could have flung myself overboard, so much crueller than 
death was this anguish of expecting it. I was scarcely on the fore- 
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castle, however, when fresh life was given me by the sight of Trip- 
shore approaching with the dog. He had the animal by the flesh of 
the neck, and came along like an animal himself, that is to say, on 
his knees and left hand. The water flew in sheets over him, but he 
escaped the terrible falls by keeping close under the bulwarks, and 
presently he was at my side with the dog, eagerly telling me that he 
had found him behind the arms-rack in the cabin. 

I immediately pulled out my knife and cut away some of the thin 
running gear which lay across the deck: they were sheet and jib- 
halliards, long and light. I knotted them together until I calculated 
they made a length of over sixty fathoms. I hitched one end over 
the dog’s neck, taking care that the animal should have plenty of 
freedom, and yet that the hitch should not slip over his head either. 
He was streaming with water, and seemed to understand our peril. 
I patted and stroked and soothed him as best I could, pointing to 
the land, and bidding him swim to it, just as I would have talked to 
aman. The creature looked at me and whined. I patted him again, 
and then Tripshore helped me to raise him, and we carried him to 
the submerged side of the hull, walking up to our armpits in water, 
and there we flung him overboard into the whirl of froth. He sunk 
in the foam, and I believed that the weight of the wet rope had 
dragged him down; but presently his head came up a little distance 
away from the yacht. He turned, and tried to regain the vessel. I 
shouted and pointed to the land, gesticulating furiously in that direc- 
tion, as did Tripshore, both of us menacing him with our fists to drive 
him shorewards, and standing with the water nearly up to our throats, 
as I have said, but happily without danger from the toppling white 
seas to leeward, in consequence of the yacht’s bows being hove high, 
and her hull sheltering the water just under her there. 

For about a minute—to me an eternity—the dog swam round 
and round, and I was in the greatest terror lest the line, which I had 
given plenty of scope to, should foul his legs. He rose and sank 
upon the seas, swimming very well, and the foam blowing like drifts 
of snow over him. At last a sea lifted him high, with his eyes to the 
land, and from that moment he began steadily to make for it. 

Seeing this, I told Tripshore to shout to the man on the beach to 
look out for the dog. The animal had a large head, and it was im- 
possible for the man to miss seeing him. As the dog swam, I care- 
fully threw fake after fake of line overboard, giving abundance of 
slack, that the animal might be as little hampered as possible. The 
set of the tide—which I knew to be rising by feeling the twitching 
of the vessel—carried the dog somewhat to the westward; but the 
strong wind blowing in a contrary direction greatly diminished the 
influence of the tide upon the brave brute, and with a transport of 
delight I beheld him slowly and surely approach the land, whilst the 
man on the beach encouraged him by smacking his knee and waving 
his arm. 

In about ten minutes after having been thrown overboard, the 
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dog was among the breakers. Had he been a man swimming for his 
life, this would have been the most desperate part of the undertaking. 
But I did not fear for the dog. I knew his great muscular power, 
and that his long narrow body would not be greatly affected by the 
recoil of the breakers. And I was right; for presently I saw him 
flung up on top of a running sea, and as it broke upon the beach the 
dog sprang out of the foam and ran to the man, and lay down at his 
feet. 

I now told Tripshore to look about him and select the stoutest 
rope he could find and bend it on to the line, and tell the man to 
haul it ashore. He guessed my scheme, as, indeed, any sailor would, 
and fell to work with great energy and smartness. Whilst he cleared 
away the biggest rope he could come at, I crept along under the 
bulwarks, and, watching my opportunity, made a dash for the com- 
panion and swung myself into it before the sea could strike me. 

The water was rising in the cabin fast, and in the lee side of it 
it lay like a lake. Sir Mordaunt and the others stood at the foot of 
the steps. I told them that the forecastle was the safest place now, 
that very little water was coming over there, that the dog had reached 
the shore with the line, and that under God’s providence I was sure 
we should be able to save our lives. 

‘But you must come along to the forecastle at once,’ said I. 
‘ The tide is rising, and the wind is increasing, and you may feel the 
vessel stirring with every blow. Sir Mordaunt, I will take your wife 
and Carey. You will take your niece. Norie will bring Mrs. 
Stretton.’ 

So saying, I took Lady Brookes’ hand and helped her up the 
steps, calling to Carey to follow. I left them standing in the com- 
panion whilst I crawled up the deck to a belaying pin that was just 
abreast of the hatch, over which I hitched a rope, so that the end 
came to the companion. With this we should be able to drag our- 
selves up under the shelter of the bulwarks. How full of peril this 
job of getting up those decks to the bulwarks was I hardly know how 
to express; for it is impossible in words to put before you the picture 
of those slippery inclined planks, and the incessant gushing and high 
leaping of solid bodies of green water over the after portion of the 
devoted hull, so that the foaming of the seas over the bulwarks as 
much resembled a river flooding a dam, and tumbling in a sheet of 
froth into a lower reach, as anything I can liken it to. Yet, owing 
to the acute inclination of the hull, the bulwarks so overhung the 
deck that the pouring water left a clear space immediately under 
them. To reach this clear space was now our business. I grasped 
Lady Brookes firmly around the waist, and seized the rope, but found 
I had not the strength to drag our united weight up by one hand. 
A sharp wrench of the vessel, accompanied by the grinding and 
cracking sounds of breaking timber, struck through me like a wound 
in the side. I shouted to Tripshore to come and help me, where- 
upon he dropped the rope that he was clearing away from the raffle, 
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and crawled aft. I told him to station himself at the belaying pin 
and haul the women up as I made them fast. Indeed, there was no 
other way of managing that business. I passed the end of the rope 
round Lady Brookes’ waist, and bidding her have no fear, launch>d 
her up the deck as far as my arms could thrust her, and Trip- 
shore hauled her up alongside of him, and so got ber under the bul- 
wark. 

In this fashion we placed the other women under that shelter, 
though a sea dashed Carey down and nearly drowned her as Tripshore 
was dragging her up; and then telling the baronet and Norie to 
imitate my behaviour, I pulled myself up the deck, and with Trip- 
shore’s assistance got the women forward, where we were joined by 
Sir Mordaunt and the doctor. 

It was now very evident, from the increasing oscillation of the 
yacht and the grinding of her bottom upon the reef, that the tide 
was making fast. There was great weight in the wind, too, and I 
knew that the seas would grow bigger with the flood. I told my 
companions to hold fast to the ringbolts and cleats, or whatever else 
their hands could come at, and squat low out of the way of the rush- 
ing and shooting waters, and then fell to work with Tripshore to 
clear away the rope I wanted to stretch to the shore. 

As well as my eye could measure the distance, the beach was 
about fifty fathoms away. All between was the broken, white water, 
in which no boat could have lived an instant, even had we had a boat 
to launch. Apparently the reef we had struck on was a shelf that 
would be dry in smooth water at low tide. The yacht had struck it 
bow on and run up it, then swung broadside round, leaving the fore- 
part of her high. 

The instant we had cleared away the rope, we bent the end of it 
on to the shore line, and signalled to the man to haul in. This he 
did, and when the end came to his hand I bawled to him to make it 
securely fast. There were some dwarf trees a short distance up the 
beach, and he carried the end of the rope to one of them and fastened 
it. Could I have seen any handspikes lying about, I should have 
carried our end of the rope to the forecastle capstan and got a strain 
upon it; but not being able to use the capstan, all of us men tailed 
on to the rope, and with our united weight tautened it considerably. 

* Now, Tripshore,’ said I, ‘ I shall rig up a sliding bowline-on-the- 
bite on this rope, but it’ll want two hauling lines—one to drag the 
bowline ashore, and the other to drag it back again. Can you reach 
the land by that warp?’ 

He looked at it, and said, ‘ Yes, sir.’ : 

‘If you don’t feel strong enough for the job, don’t attempt it. 
Pil try. But if you have the strength, you'll be the likelier man.’ 
‘Tl do it,’ he repeated, and pulled off his coat. 

‘ With feverish haste I cleared away another length of thin line 
and hitched the end round his waist ; and in a moment he went over 
the bows, laid hold of the warp, and travelled along it hand over fist. 
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It wanted a real sailor with a lion’s heart in him to adventure such 
an exploit—a man used to hanging on by his eyelids, and with 
fingers like fish-hooks. The rope curved into a bight under his 
weight, and the white seas leaped and snapped at his feet, and some- 
times buried him in foam as high as his waist. I watched him 
without a wink of the eye. Recalling my thoughts at that time, I 
may realise now the frightful intensity of my stare. I hardly seemed 
to breathe. Quite mechanically I let the line slip overboard, as, foot 
by foot, he went along, making the warp jump with his jerks as one 
hand passed the other. One hundred yards seem but a short span ; 
yet it made a fearfully long journey for that heroic man, and nothing 
but a brain of iron could have endured the sight of the furious, 
broken, tumbling water below. I say honestly, such was the con- 
dition of my nerves, that I do not doubt, had I been in Tripshore’s 
place, I should have let go, through inability to stand the sight of 
the giddy, sickening spectacle of whirling, flashing, torrent-like play 
of foaming waters over which he was passing. 

Foot by foot he went along the rope. When near the breakers he 
paused, and my heart seemed to stop beating. Half his body—nay, 
the whole, indeed—would be swept by those rushing and shattering 
acclivities, and this appeared to be in his mind, or perhaps he was 
taking breath for the dreadful encounter. He began to move again. 
Nine or ten times did his hands pass and repass each other, and then 
a tall breaker took him and swept him right along the warp. It 
passed, and he swung back like a pendulum, and again proceeded. 
But the recoil of the same sea hove him along the warp again, and 
again he swung heavily. I prayed aloud to God to give him strength. 
Thrice was he beaten in that manner, and each time left him swing- 
ing nearer the shore. The fourth time he let go, and vanished in the 
send of a breaker as it swelled in fury up the beach. The man who had 
been standing watching him darted towards the spot where he had 
disappeared, and plunged up to his middle in the water. Imme- 
diately after the form of Tripshore emerged, and both men ran up 
the beach. 

Sir Mordaunt had watched this noble struggle as well as I, but 
Norie and the women sat crouched under the bulwarks, resembling 
bundles of clothes, never once uttering a sound. Indeed, Lady 
Brookes kept her eyes closed, and her arms hanging inertly down, 
and her white face made her look dead. 

When I saw that Tripshore was safe, I seized a piece of stout rope 
and knotted it into the bowline that is used at sea for slinging men. 
This done, I hitched it with a large eye upon the warp, so that it 
should slide easily, and attached the end of the line that Tripshore 
had carried ashore with him to it. I also bent on to it a similar line, 
the end of which was to be retained on board; and all this being 
accomplished with the mad headlong haste that a man will make 
who works for his life, I went to Lady Brookes and took her arm, 
and speaking of the bowline as a noose, that she might understand 
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me, I told her to make haste and get into it, that Tripshore and the 
other man might pull her ashore. 

She opened her eyes and got up, being, indeed, compelled to rise 
by the force I was obliged to exert ; but when she saw what she was 
to do, she uttered a terrific shriek, and ran to her husband and clung 
to him. | 

I saw a dreadful difficulty here, and something to cruelly heighten 
the horrors of our position. But the yacht was beginning to bump 
heavily, and the seas which washed the after part of her in floods 
were threatening to sweep the forecastle. 

‘If her life is to be saved, she must do it!’ I shouted to Sir 
Mordaunt. ‘The vessel is breaking up. If there is any delay we 
must all perish. For God’s sake, for all our sakes, steel your heart 
to her cries, and help me to get her into that sling.’ 

Made desperate by the peril of delay, I grasped the poor woman 
as I said this, but though the baronet did his best to assist me, he 
seemed crushed, broken down, without strength ; and never shall I 
forget his face as I dragged his shrieking wife into the bows of the 
yacht, nor my own shame and horror of soul at the violence I was 
forced to exert. 

She was as strong asa man. She wrestled with me, she got her 
hand in my hair, and most assuredly she would have overpowered me, 
as I was scarce able to keep my footing on the deck, had not Norie 
come to my help. He grasped her hands from behind, another drag 
brought her close to the bowline, I slipped it under her arms, and 
then seizing her by the waist, I lifted her bodily over the bows of the 
yacht, and left her dangling upon the warp. 

I was nearly spent with this dreadful struggle, but yet found 
voice enough to shout to the men to haul in steadily and quickly. 
Indeed, there was no great danger. She had only to hold her mouth 
closed when she neared the breakers, and keep quiet, and let the men 
drag her. But it was impossible to give her any directions. Her 
screams were terrific. Hardly had the bowline been dragged a dozen 
feet, when she caught hold of the warp, and prevented the men 
from hauling her. I yelled to her to let go, but my cries were only 
answered by her piercing shrieks. 

‘ What is to be done?’ I exclaimed to Sir Mordaunt, as the yacht 
thumped heavily on the reef, followed by a loud crash and splintering 
of wood. 

*See—she has left go! Her head has fallen on one side! Oh, 
great God! has the fright killed her ?’ he cried. 

I roared to the men to drag her along quickly. The warp was 
slippery with the wet, and the bowline travelled like a cringle upon 
a greased line. Twice the breakers buried the poor creature, and 
then they got her ashore and threw off the bowline, which I hastily 

hauled aboard. 

I now called to Miss Tuke, and she got up without a word, her 
face of a shocking whiteness, her lips so tightly compressed that they 
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were no more than an ashen line, but with a fine gleam of resolution 
in her eyes. 

‘Have no fear, I exclaimed. ‘Keep your mouth shut. The 
wash of the breakers won’t hurt you then.’ 

I passed the bowline under her arms, helped her over the bows, 
gave the signal to the men, and she was dragged along the warp, 
mute as a statue. The landing of such heroines as this was no labour. 
They had her ashore in less than two minutes, and though she had 
passed through one heavy sea, yet the moment she touched the land 
she waved her hand to us, and then dropped on her knees beside the 
prostrate and motionless figure of her aunt. 

Her fine example heartened Mrs. Stretton, who was ready for the 
bowline before I had dragged it aboard. She threw it over her head 
quickly, got over the bow without help, and was presently safe on 
the beach. 

But when it came to Carey’s turn the poor girl shrieked out, and 
shrunk back in an agony of terror. I had so great horror of forcing 
her, after my dreadful struggle with Lady Brookes, that I cried to 
Sir Mordaunt, ‘ Let it be your turn, then. It will comfort your wife 
to have you. I will reason with Carey, and when you are gone she 
may follow quietly.’ 

He knew as well as I that there was no time to be wasted, and I 
believe he, too, dreaded the spectacle of Carey’s terror and the sound 
of her cries. I helped him over the bows, and whilst the men hauled 
him along, I seized the girl’s hand and bade her mark how easy it 
was, how free from danger; and was thus speaking to her as tenderly 
and encouragingly as the state of mind I was then in would permit, 
when a great sea struck the yacht right amidships, and spreading 
like a gigantic fan, poured in a vast overwhelming deluge clean over 
the vessel. Nothing could have resisted that tremendous and crush- 
ing Niagara of a sea. In an instant I felt myself carried away by a 
force so astounding that temporarily it killed every instinct of life 
in me, and I don’t remember that I made the least exertion to save 
myself, no, not by so much as extending my arms. But in the midst 
of the thunder of the enormous surge I could distinctly hear the 
rending and crashing of the yacht’s hull, and knew by the sounds, as 
though I had seen the fabric demolished, that the schooner had gone 
to pieces, 

When I rose to the surface of the water I found myself among 
a quantity of pieces of floating timber, one piece of which I seized. 
The waves were heights of creaming foam, and I seemed to rise and 
fall upon a surface of heaving, leaping, and wildly-blown snow. 
Being run up by a wave,I saw about a stone's throw distant the 
figure of Norie clasping a short spar, and quite close to me was Carey, 
clinging to a fragment of one of the yacht’s ribs. I waited until the 
next sea hove me up, and then shouted to her to hold tight, and that 
I would endeavour to get to her; and seizing a lighter piece of wood 
than I had first. grasped, I pointed my face towards her and struck 
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out with my feet, exerting all my strength. The tide brought her 
my way, and meanwhile I was able to stem the current by help of 
the wind and by violently moving my legs. At last a sea swung the 
piece of timber to which she clung close to me, on which I grasped 
her arm, and seeing that the fragment that sustained her would sup- 
port us both, I let go my piece of wreck and grabbed with my left 
hand at hers. I cried in her ear, with the hope of keeping her poor 
heart up, that the land was close, and that there was no fear of her 
sinking if she kept a good hold. Had I been alone, I cannot flatter 
myself that I should have exhibited anything like the spirit that was 
animating me now. I might have held on with a dogged madness 
for life, but I dare say no more than my animal instincts would have 
operated. The need of this helpless woman surprisingly stimulated 
me. She created in me, I willsay,a high and honest courage. I took 
her by the waist, and with a jerk planted her upon the piece of timber, 
so that the swell of her breast stayed her, and lifted her head well 
above the water. The whirl of the seas swayed us round and round ; 
sometimes our faces looked towards the land, and sometimes towards 
the reef where the yacht had gone to pieces, and where the water 
was boiling with a frightful sound. Whenever we confronted the 
beach I struck out with my legs. My dread and fearful expectation 
was that the tide, as it gained in force, would run us out to sea, in 
which case there would be no hope for us; but after we had been 
tossing in the water for upwards of a quarter of an hour, I saw from 
the height of a tall sea that we were steadily nearing the beach, upon 
which stood the people who had been saved, and I then perceived 
that the wind blowing with violence against the tide tended to drift 
us landward, whilst every sea that ran also helped us forward. 

I could see nothing of Norie, and supposed he was drowned. The 
wind, as I had anticipated from the appearance of the sky, had risen 
into a gale, and the foam flew along the water like sheets of steam; 
and whenever the combers whirled us with our faces to the blast, we 
had like to have lost our sight as well as have been suffocated by the 
fury with which the pitiless spray poured against us. As minute 
after minute went by, the agony of that struggle yrew greater and 
greater. I do not mean that I found my strength failing me, or that 
my poor companion relaxed her deathlike embrace of the piece of 
timber that floated us. It was the wild and dashing tossing of the 
sea; the hissing and deafening seething and crackling of spume in 
our ears; the rush of foam over our heads when the crest of a wave 
broke after we had been hove to its summit; the appalling feeling of 
bitterness and helplessness inspired by those mad white waters, and the 
insignificance of the strength we possessed to oppose them—it was 
these things that made that struggle the great agony it became. 

But in consequence of our steady approach to the land, my 
spirits never utterly sank. Whenever it was in my power to do so, I 
called to my companion to keep up her courage, that our sufferings 
would soon be over, until at last we found ourselves among the 
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breakers. I threw myself upon the woman’s back, with my hands 
grasping the timber on either side her arms, so that my weight 
might keep her body pressed to the spar; and scarcely was I so 
planted when a roaring sea took us and ran us towards the beach at 
the rate of an express train. It completely buried us, and I felt my- 
self flying round and round in it like a wheel, frenziedly grasping 
the timber and feeling the woman’s body under me. Oh, the sicken- 
ing, swooning, deathlike sensation of that rush! the thunder of the 
water in the ears! the choking, suffocating, bursting feeling in the 
head and breast! It hurled us upon the beach, and flung us there 
with such violence that I let go, unable to keep my fists clenched. 
I was seized by the hair, but in an instant wrenched away and torn 
back into the coiling arch of the next breaker, which rolled shatter- 
ingly over me with a sound as though the earth were splitting in 
halves ; and then I suppose my senses left me, for I have no further 
memory of struggling in the water. 

When I recovered I found myself on my back. My senses were 
active at once, and I had no difficulty in recollecting what had 
befallen us. I sat upright, and pressing my hands to my eyes, so as 
to clear my sight, I looked about me. 

Some twenty paces away was assembled a small group of persons. 
These people consisted of Miss Tuke and Mrs. Stretton, both of whom 
crouched over the body of Carey, and were chafing her hands, support- 
ing her head, and the like. Near them was Norie, wringing out his 
coat. I was amazed to see him alive. A little beyond sat Sir Mor- 
daunt, with his face bowed down to his knees and buried in his hands, 
and his back turned upon a recumbent figure, the head of which was 
hidden by a man’s jacket. The man whom we had noticed on the 
beach when the dawn broke, and whom I now recognised as one of 
the crew named Tom Hunter, was down near. the breakers, shading 
his eyes, and intently gazing towards the sea. 

This dismal group I took in at a glance, and was beginning to 
count them, to see how many we were in all, when Tripshore stepped 
round from behind me. 

‘I thought you wasn’t drowned, sir, said he. ‘ You didn’t look 
like a drowned man. There was no good going on chafing of you. 
How do you feel yourself, sir ?’ 

‘I can’t tell you yet, Tripshore,’ I answered. ‘Is the poor girl I 
came ashore with alive ?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir. Ive been looking at the ladies rubbing her. 
I think they'll pull her through.’ 

‘And Lady Brookes?’ said I. 

* Ah, she’s dead, sir. She was dead afore Tom and I could haul 
her through the breakers.’ 

I asked him to give me his hand, and then struggled on to my 
feet. My limbs were sound, and I suffered from no other incon- 
venience than a feeling of faintness and giddiness. No one noticed 
me until I was close to the group, and then Miss Tuke, seeing me, 
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uttered a cry, started to her feet, and grasped my hand. Sir Mor- 
daunt must have heard her, but he did not raise his head nor shift 
his posture. 

‘ Thank God you are spared!’ cried the girl, speaking wildly, like 
a delirious person. 

‘ Are these all of us?’ I said, motioning with my hand. 

‘These are all—and my aunt is dead! Oh, Mr. Walton, my 
aunt is dead !’ she exclaimed. 

I could make no reply. Mrs. Stretton put out her hand for mine. 
I gave it to her, and she pressed it. She could not rise, because 
Carey’s head lay on her lap, but the poor maid was alive, and followed 
me with her eyes, though she could not move for exhaustion. 

I stepped over to Lady Brookes’ body, and lifted the jacket. It 
was not necessary to look twice at her face to know that she was 
dead. Her features were’ very calm; death was in every line; her 
eyes were open, and the expression they gave the face was like a 
command to keep it covered. 

As I replaced the jacket softly, Sir Mordaunt turned his head. 
His face was dreadfully hollow, his complexion ashen, he was without 
coat or hat, and the strong wind having dried his hair, was blowing 
it wildly upon his head. His clothes were streaming wet—as, for 
that matter, were mine and the others’. He gazed at me for a while 
like a man struggling with his mind. Then said he, ‘ Walton, my 
wife is dead. I brought her from home to save her life, and my hope 
and my love have ended in that!’ And he pointed to the body. 
‘Whyam I spared? I vow to God I would willingly be dead.’ Thus 
he went on complaining and mourning until his voice died away, 
when he burst into tears, and turned his back upon his wife’s body, 
and resumed his former attitude. 

Bitter sad this blow was, indeed, to him and to all of us. I looked 
at the body, with a dreadful remorse in my heart. I felt as if I had 
killed her by that struggle on the yacht’s forecastle. But it would 
not do to sit lamenting-our misfortunes and bewailing the dead. 
We were eight living men and women, castaways, and in one, at 
least, the instinct of life was a passion that seemed to have taken a 
violence from my salvation from the sea that lay boiling and roaring 
in front of me. Where had we been shipwrecked ? What was this 
island? What shelter would it offerus? Was help to be obtained? 
These were the questions which swarmed into my head. 

There was a small space of rising ground a short walk from where 
Sir Mordaunt and the others were, and I made my way to it, that I 
might be alone and able to reflect, and also because it was an emi- 
nence that would furnish me with some view of the island. My move- 
ments were very languid, and my bones ached sorely; but I was 
grateful to find that my limbs were sound, which seemed an incredible 
thing when I reflected upon the terrible violence with which I had 
been dashed ashore. 


I gained the top of the little hill, for I may as well call it so, 
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though it was no more than a small rise in the land, about sixteen or 
twenty feet above the level of the island, and stood there leaning 
against the wind, that was now very nearly a whole gale. [I first 
looked towards the sea. Where the reef was the water was blowing 
up in clouds of smoke, as though it was really boiling, as it only 
seemed to be. It was the most terrific picture of commotion I had 
beheld for many a long year. The great Atlantic seas, reared to a 
vast height by the fury of the wind, came rolling along with a wild 
kind of majesty out of the haze of spray which narrowed the horizon 
to within a league; the crests of them broke into wildernesses of shin- 
ing froth as they ran; but whenever they smote the reef, that lay 
in a curve trending on my right to the westward, and coiling round 
into the north with the conformation of the beach, they were 
shattered into a perfect world of snow, which again was furiously 
agitated, and flashed in a magnificent tumultuous play, in pyramids 
and cones and such shapes, until near the shore, where the shoaling 
ground forced the giddy tumblers into some regularity of swing, and 
they swept in dazzling ivory-white volumes upon the beach, filling the 
air with a most indescribable and soul-subduing roaring noise. A 
curtain of slate-coloured cloud was stretched across the heavens. I 
shaded my eyes and gazed fixedly at the boiling on the reef, but not 
a vestige of the yacht was to be seen. It was an awful thing to look 
upon that raging water, and not be able to see the merest relic of the 
brave, stout, beautiful fabric that had borne us so many hundreds of 
miles across the breast of the deep. My heart stopped still when I 
thought of our preservation, and of my own especially. I had not 
realised the desperate and breathless and thrilling wonder of it until 
I stood upon this little hill and looked down at that fearful sea. It 
made me raise my clasped hands and turn my face up to God. It 
was a speechless thanksgiving, for I made no prayer beyond what was 
in my face that I turned up in adoration, and with a heart full of 
‘tears. 

I now put my back to the wind, to survey the island. How small 
it was you may guess when I tell you that even from the little van- 
tage ground I occupied I could view the sea nearly all around it. I 
believed at first it was the island of Little Magna, and in that faith 
searched and searched in the south-east for signs of the coast of the 
greater island of that name, but I could see nothing. I then began 
to think it was too small for Little Magna, nor was it conceivable 
that we should have been wrecked so far to the south as that island. 
AsI might judge, the island was not above two miles from east to 
west, and a little more than a mile from north to south. It wasa 
coral island, what is called a ‘cay’ in those parts, almost entirely flat, 
with a little bay in the south-east, formed by the curvature of a piece 
of land that resembled in shape the hind leg of a horse when lifted. 
Here and there were groups of dwarf trees, nothing tropical in their 
appearance. About a pistol shot from the base of the hill was a mass 
of stunted vegetation that ran to the right and entirely covered the 
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limb of land. Indeed, this island was no more than a desert, inhos- 
pitable rock, scarcely more than a reef, without signs of any living 
creature upon it. Again and again I tried to penetrate the haze 
which the gale blew up out of the foaming sea, and which hung likea 
fog all around the horizon, in the hope of perceiving higher land, but 
in vain. As far as I could cast my eyes the ocean was a storming 
blank, and, for the solitude of it, this rock might have been in the 
middle of the Great Pacific. 

What was to be done? Here we were, cast away upon an island, 
without a boat, without any visible means of escaping ; surrounded 
by reefs, as was easily to be guessed from the appearance of the water, 
the very sight of which was like a death-warrant, since they were an 
assurance that no vessels would attempt the navigation of these 
waters, at least to approach this island near enough to see us, I 
battled hard with the feeling of consternation that seized me, but I 
could not subdue it. How were we to support life? How were the 
women to be sheltered? How were we to make our situation 
known ? 

I stood staring around me, with a deep despair in my heart; but 
this wore off after a little, and I then quitted the hill and walked 
with difficulty against the heavy wind to the beach, where Tripshore 
and Hunter stood looking at the sea. The crashing of the breakers 
and the bellowing of the gale made conversation impossible here, so I 
motioned to the men to accompany me to the group of trees to one 
of which the yacht’s warp still remained attached, and here we found 
some shelter. 

I sat down, feeling very weak and trembling, and then seeing 
Mrs. Stretton and Miss Tuke looking our way, I invited them by a 
gesture to this shelter. Mrs. Stretton helped Carey to rise, and I 
was heartily rejoiced to see the poor girl capable of walking. Miss 
Tuke put her arm round her uncle’s neck, and spoke to him. He 
looked in our direction, and then at the body of his wife, as though 
he would not leave it; but on Norie speaking to him, he rose and 
came to us, helped along by Norie and his niece. 

I did not know until afterwards that my poor friend had been 
very nearly drowned when the yacht went to pieces. He was mid- 
way along the rope when the vessel broke up, and the warp dropping 
into the sea, he fell with it, and had to be dragged ashore through 
the breakers. As I looked at him, and noted his hollow face, and 
his hair wildly blowing, and his long beard scattering like smoke 
upon his shirt-front, and his knees feebly yielding to his weight as 
he slowly advanced, leaning forwards to the gale, I thought of him 
as he stood to receive me at the *‘ Lady Maud’s’ side in Southampton 
Water—how full of life and health he was then; how hopefully he 
looked forward to this summer cruise ; how proudly he conducted 
me over his vessel, and I recalled his tenderness and anxiety for his 
wife. There she lay, cold and senseless as the coral strand upon 
which the breakers were roaring in thunder. Her time had come, 
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and she was at rest. But her motionless figure, painfully hidden 
by the rough jacket which Hunter had taken off his back to lay over 
her, was a most dreadful object for us in our distracted and miserable 
condition to have full in our sight ; and when I looked from it to 
the halting figure of the husband as he came along, I was moved to 
a degree I have no words to express. 
They led him to where I was seated, and he sunk down upon the 
ound. The others drew near, some of them sat, some stood. I 
broke the silence by saying :— 

‘There are eight of us living, and we must go to work now and 
think how we may prolong our lives, and ultimately save ourselves. 
I have been trying to discover other land near us, but the weather is 
too thick to see any distance. Tripshore—Tom Hunter—have you 
any notion what part of the Bahamas this is ?’ 

They both answered no. 

‘ Let the island be what it will,’ I continued, ‘ we cannot be far 
from inhabited land. We may take hope from that,’ said I, address- 
ing the women. 

‘ We ought to look for water, sir,’ exclaimed Tripshore. 

‘Yes,’ cried Norie, eagerly. ‘I am thirsty to death. The salt 
water I swallowed has left me intolerably parched.’ 

‘ Will you help Tripshore to seek for water?’ I asked. 

‘ Willingly-—but where are we to look for it ?’ he replied, casting 
his eyes about. 

‘ Everywhere,’ said Tripshore, bluntly. 

‘Try for a natural well, first,’ said I. ‘If that can’t be found, 
there’s a stretch of sand yonder. Dig into it with your hands, or 
with anything you can find knocking about, and you may come to 
fresh water.’ 

‘I have read that fresh water may be found sometimes by digging 
in the sand,’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, in a feeble voice. 

‘Come, sir,’ said Tripshore to Norie ; and the two men marched off. 

They had scarcely left us when I caught sight of what looked 
like a stretch of canvas, resembling an immense mass of seaweed, 
coiling over with the bend and fall of the breakers. It washed up 
the beach, but was swept back again, but I saw it would be stranded 
presently. It at once occurred to me that if we could secure that 
canvas we should be able to rig up a very tolerable shelter; where- 
upon I called Hunter’s attention to it, and told him to come with 
me and endeavour to drag the sail up the beach out of the breakers. 
He ran down to the beach before me, being much sounder and more 
active than I; and watching his chance as the canvas was swept up, 
and the fore part of it stranded, he plunged as high as his knees into 
the whirl of recoiling foam, and grasped the sail. By this time I 
had reached his side. We hauled together, and every breaker help- 
ing us, we managed to drag the sail out of the water. It proved to 
be the schooner’s main-gaff-topsail. It had most of its gear attached 
to it, particularly a length of halliards. We waited whilst the water 
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drained out of it, and then seizing it afresh we dragged it towards the 
trees. 

Sir Mordaunt had gone back to the body of his wife, and sat 
crouched alongside of it, exposed to the strong wind. This made 
me see the necessity of burying the body as soon as possible. But 
first it was necessary to furnish the women with some kind of shelter, 
So having got the sail among the trees we fell to work, Miss Tuke 
and Mrs. Stretton lending a hand. Hunter had a clasp-knife in his 
pocket, and with this we cut away the gear, and divided it into 
lengths to serve as laniards. These laniards we hitched to the bolt- 
rope by making holes in the canvas, and then selecting a couple of 
trees for stanchions, we rigged up a kind of tent, the windward side 
only (as the wind then blew) being protected, for the sail was not 
big enough to furnish us with four walls as well as a roof. 

Rude and imperfect as this contrivance was, however, yet no 
sooner were the women inside it than they felt the comfort of it. 
Had we been in dry clothes the wind might have seemed warm 
enough, but our garments being soaked to the skin gave the gale an 
edge of chilliness that kept the flesh shuddering. Hence this shelter 
from the wind was a very great comfort indeed. It took us but a 
short while to rig up the sail, nor could the wind demolish it, thanks 
to the trees, which broke the force of the gale, and supplied us with 
uprights as strong as rocks. When our work was completed I went 
to Sir Mordaunt, and by exerting a gentle force obliged him to come 
with me. I led him into a corner of the tent, and made him sit 
upon the grass, that was coarse and thick, but stunted like the trees, 
as if the blowing of spray from the beach had checked its growth 
without killing it. I then whispered to Miss Tuke that we were 
going to remove the body of Lady Brookes, and begged her to stand 
in front of her uncle, under any pretence she could invent, so that 
he might not see what we were about. 

‘Are you going to bury her?’ she exclaimed, with a look of 
mingled fright and grief. 

‘No, not before I consult Norie, I replied. ‘But we must 
remove the body out of the husband’s sight. Pray conceal us, as I 
suggest, and talk to him. We shall not be long.’ 

So saying, I quitted the tent, and motioning to Hunter, I told 
him to help me carry the body around the bend of the little hill, 
where it would be hidden, and where it might lie until we could 
manage to bury it. Approaching the body, we raised it reverently. 
The wet clothes made it a great weight, and, besides, she had been a 
fine, well-made woman, as I have told you. I took the arms, letting 
the head lie against my breast, and as we raised her I looked at the 
tent, and saw Miss Tuke and Mrs. Stretton both standing in front of 
Sir Mordaunt, and effectually concealing us. But after we had 
advanced a few paces,a violent gust of wind blew the jacket away 
and left the face exposed. Hunter had his back upon it, and was 
spared the sight, but I had it all the way, for I could not re-cover the 
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face without laying the body down, which I would not do, lest Sir 
Mordaunt should catch sight of us, and follow. 

We went round the base of the hill, and put the body down upon 
some grass at the margin of a stretch of deep and impervious bush, 
resembling the growths in Australia in respect of density, the greater 
portion of which was as high as my waist, though here and there it 
stood above my head. We laid the body down here, I say, and 
Hunter went back for the jacket, with which we covered the face, 
placing two stones upon the arms, to prevent the jacket from blowing 
away; and, this done, I ascended the bit of a hill, to look for Norie 
and Tripshore. 

I saw them, when I had mounted a few feet, about a quarter of a 
mile distant, coming our way very quickly, and skirting the shrub- 
bery, that extended, with a very clean, well-defined edge, athwart the 
island, as far as the horse-limb curve of land, as though human hands 
had planted it. 

I shouted to them, and Tripshore waved his hand, and when they 
were within hearing distance the man holloaed out, ‘ We have found 
water, sir!’ 

This was a joyful piece of news. It made my heart flutter, and 
filled me with as deep a transport as even the intelligence that help 
was coming could have done. 

‘They have found water!’ I bawled to Hunter, who stood at some 
distance from me. 

He cried back, ‘Thanks to the Lord for it, sir! We should all 
have been mad for a drink presently.’ 

I then joined him, and whilst we stood waiting for the others, I 
asked him, having had no opportunity to do so before, how he had 
managed to save his life, and what had become of the other men. 
His story was very short and simple. When the yacht struck, all of 
the crew who were below rushed on deck. Pitch-dark as it was, a 
number of men groped their way to what I have already called the 
long-boat. They managed to get her over, but how he could not 
explain, beyond implying that they worked like fiends in their terror, 
and launched her, he believed, by sheer force of muscle. Nobody 
thought of anything but saving his life. The belief was that the 
yacht would clear the reef and founder in the deep water beyond. 
(Note.—They believed it was a reef because they could not see the 
least signs of land.) Hunter knew that some men were drowning in 
the water to leeward of the deck, by the bubbling cries which came 
out of the darkness that way, but it was impossible to help them. 
When the boat was over, they could see her plainly enough upon the 
foam, and the men jumped for her, some missing her, and vanishing 
alongside. Hunter jumped and reached her, but he could not tell me 
how many souls were in her: she was about half full, he thought. But 
scarcely had they shoved clear of the vessel when a sea took and cap- 
sized the boat, and then what followed was just a dream to him. He, 
being a good swimmer, struck out, not knowing where he was going, 
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for he could see nothing but the white water; but after battling, he 
knew not how long, he was caught by the breakers and flung ashore, 
where he lay motionless, and almost lifeless, for a spell. When the 
dawn came he found himself alone, and the yacht on her beam ends 
on the reef, with the sea bursting in clouds over her after-deck. He 
saw me standing in the companion, and then Tripshore, but he did 
not believe there were any more people alive until he saw the rest of 
our party crowd into the bows. It was he, he said, who caught me 
by the hair when the breakers had flung me along; but he could not 
keep hold, and the water swept me back again. The next time he 
caught me by the arm, and held me until the breaker had spent 
itself, and then dragged me high and dry. Carey, he added, owed 
her life to Tripshore, who watched for her as he (Hunter) had watched 
for me, and managed to get her ashore the first time the sea threw 
her up. Hunter saved Norie in the same way, ‘ and it was wonder- 
ful,’ said he, ‘ how quiet the doctor’ (for so Norie was called by the 
men) ‘took his bath. I lugged him out, and he was as fresh as a 
man swimming for to please himself. But Lady Brookes’ gell was all 
but gone, sir. She were black in the face, and not a stir in her 
when Mr. Tripshore brought her out o’ the wash yonder.’ 

Norie and Tripshore now joined us. I at once inquired abcut the 
water. 

‘It’s t’other side of the island, past them mangrove bushes,’ 
answered Tripshore, coming close to me, and pointing. ‘ It’s amade 
well, not a nat’ral one, an’ it’s in the sand. A couple o’ casks, per- 
haps three, have been sunk, one atop of the other, and the one atop 
has been left standing as high as this,’ says he, holding his hand 
about two feet above the ground, ‘to prevent the sand from filling 
it up.’ 

‘ Does it look a recent job?’ I asked anxiously. 

‘There’s no telling, sir, he replied. ‘I take it to be the work of 
one of the wrecking vessels which used to knock about among these 
islands.’ 

‘If that be so, then there are vessels which touch here, I ex- 
claimed, with a swell of hope and elation in my heart. ‘Is the water 
good?’! 

‘It’s rain-water,’ answered Norie; ‘but good enough. It has 
quenched my thirst, which was just maddening.’ 

* How did you get at it,’ I asked. 

‘I dipped with my shoe,’ he answered, for he had on a pair of low 
shoes. Then grasping my arm, he pointed to the grass alongside 
the bushes, and exclaimed,‘ What is that? Is that Lady Brookes’ 
body ?’ 

I told him it was, and explained my reason for bringing it to that 


1 I have since ascertained that it was the practice of the small wrecking vessels 
which resorted to these islands to sink casks in the sand in order to obtain water. 
These casks were to be found in North Cat Cay, Sandy Cay, and many other islets 
on and in the neighbourhood of the peak Bahama Bank. 
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place. He went to it, and lifted up the jacket, and took a long look 
at the face, and then coming back, he said, ‘It will be best to bury 
her at once, Walton. It shocks me to think of her lying so.’ 

‘I was only waiting for you to see her,’ said I. ‘ But how can we 
bury her?’ and turning to Hunter, I said, ‘Could you scoop up a 
grave for that body in the sand, with your hands ?’ 

He answered yes ; it would be no trouble, he thought. 

Upon this I asked Norie to help him carry the body round to the 
east side of the hill, where there was a stretch of sand, and where 
they could inter the corpse without being seen by Sir Mordaunt and 
the women. Norie answered that he would take care the body was 
properly buried; and after waiting until they had carried it to the 
spot I had indicated, I called to Tripshore, whom I required to pilot 
us to the well, and returned to the little tent. 

As I walked, I glanced my eye along the beach, and noticed that 
several portions of wreckage were already thrown up; and numerous 
black fragments were to be seen amid the white swirl, vanishing and 
reappearing amid the roaring folds of the breakers and the further 
surges. But my thirst was too troublesome to suffer me to examine 
and secure the articles which the sea had washed ashore. 

I entered the little tent briskly, and said, in as cheerful a voice as 
I could command, that a well of fresh water had been found, and I 
asked them to walk with me across the island to drink. Miss Tuke 
and Mrs. Stretton, who were seated near Sir Mordaunt, instantly got 
up, and Carey made an effort to rise. I told Tripshore to support 
her, and then extended my hand to the baronet, who reared himself 
with great difficulty and labour. 

*Thank Heaven that water has been found,’ said he, in a voice so 
unlike his familiar tone, that had I not seen his lips move, I should 
not have believed it his. ‘ God has not wholly forsaken us,’ 

‘Lean upon me,’ said I. ‘The distance is not great. We may 
think it advisable by-and-by to shift our quarters to the other side of 
the island. But first let us see what those breakers will give us of 
the wreck.’ 

Mrs. Stretton and Miss Tuke walked first, followed by Carey, sup- 
ported by Tripshore. The mastiff followed in our wake. It was hard 
for Carey to have to walk to the well, but we had no vessel in which 
to bring water to her. When Sir Mordaunt, leaning on my arm,, 
stepped forth from the trees, he looked and looked, and then stopped, 
and gripping me tightly, said, in a kind of gasp, ‘ Where is Agnes? 
Where is the body? What have you done with it, Walton ?’ 

‘Oh, my dear friend,’ I answered, wrung to the very soul by the 
misery in his voice, ‘ in the name of God, believe that what we do, we 
do for your sake.’ 

He sobbed convulsively, but with dry eyes, and then muttering,, 
*God’s will be done! God’s will be done!’ which he repeated several 
times, he said no more, and we slowly followed the others. 

To take his mind away from his grief, and to give him some hope 
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too, I spoke about the well that Norie and Tripshore had discovered ; 
how its existence proved that the island had been visited; and how, 
therefore, we need not despair of suffering a long captivity in this 
desolate spot of land. He did not, however, seem to heed me, but 
walked with his eyes fixed on the ground, and very often he weighed 
so heavily on my arm that I had some ado to bear up under 
him. 

It still blew a heavy gale of wind, and the sea was shrouded with 
the haze of the flying spray. Away to the west of the island, the sea 
was running in enormous surges, and the roaring of the surf upon the 
beach on that side of the island was like a continuous roll of thunder, 
and the wind was full of a fine salt rain. The sky was one great 
cloud. I cannot express how desolate this shadow made the whole 
scene of snow-white storming ocean, and this little flat island, with 
its chilling and stunted herbage, and its groups of dwarf trees here 
and there, leaning all of them somewhat to the south-east, as though 
inclined by some strong prevailing wind. One gleam of sunshine, 
one flash of the glorious tropical luminary, would have cheered our 
hearts ; but it was our fate that the terrible disaster that had over- 
taken us should be attended with many circumstances of horror. The 
very heavens scowled upon us, and the air howled with the maledic- 
tions of the pitiless gale. 

The spot where the well was sunk was within a mile of the tent. 
The land, as I had said, was nearly entirely flat, and the greater 
portion of it, beyond the coral sand, covered with grass, which was 
rank and long only among the bushes and under the trees. Walking was 
very easy. Here and there the ground was encumbered with knobs or 
projections of porous rock, as though the soil that covered the island 
was not everywhere deep enough to conceal its structure. As we 
advanced, a frigate pelican soared into the air, and struggled a 
minute or so with the gale, then dropped, and disappeared behind 
the bushes on the right. This was the only living thing I had yet 
seen on the island. 

Tripshore led us straight to the well, which I found sunk in the 
sand about a hundred paces above high-water mark. It was con- 
structed just as he had described. First, the sand had been dug out 
until fresh water was reached; then a cask with the ends knocked 
out had been sunk in the hole, and another cask placed on this, so as 
to raise a kind of coamings above the sand, to prevent the well from 
filling. 

T bent my head over, and saw the water within reach of my arm, 
looking black, and my face reflected in it. We all stood around, and 
I said, ‘ What shall we use for a dipper?’ 

Tripshore answered, ‘ Mr. Norie used his shoe, sir.’ 

‘None of us wear shoes,’ said I, casting my eyes about, ‘so we 
shall have to use a boot.’ And I was going to remove one of mine, 
when Mrs. Stretton whipped off hers and handed it to me. We were 
too thirsty for ceremony, so I took the boot, filled it with water, and 
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gave it to Miss Tuke, saying that it was not the first time in history 
that a woman’s shoe had served for a drinking cup. She passed it to 
Carey, who drank greedily. I filled the boot again and again, until 
we had all appeased our thirst. It was the salt water that had 
parched us, and Sir Mordaunt and Carey drank as if they could not 
quench their thirst. 

Our situation came home to me with dreadful force whilst I stood 
watching them drink. Even had we all been men, the contrast of 
our lot now, greedily swallowing rain-water from a boot, standing— 
with white faces and wet clothes, some of us half dressed and with 
uncovered heads—round that sunk cask, miserable shipwrecked people, 
imprisoned by a raging sea, with no prospect of relief before us that 
the most hopeful mind could imagine; I say, even had we all been 
men, the contrast of our lot now with what it was aboard the ‘ Lady 
Maud,’ that luxurious floating home, with its hundred elegances and 
comforts, would'have made a bitter thought. But that contrast was 
tenfold heightened by the presence of the women, and especially by 
Miss Tuke. If I was not in love with her, I will not say I was far 
off from loving her; and so soft was my heart for her, that I could 
not look at her sweet face without a degree of tenderness and grief 
that almost shames me to recall when I remember how much sym- 
pathy I had for her in comparison with what I had for the others, 
whose distress and sufferings were surely as great. Both she and 
Mrs. Stretton were fully dressed, having had time to clothe them- 
selves whilst waiting for daylight in the ‘ Lady Maud’s’ cabin. Carey 
was the worst off, having lost her hat and shawl in the water, and her 
dress being torn by the sea, as a squall splits a sail. 

It worried me so much to see my poor friend without a coat, that 
I pulled off mine and begged him to wear it. He tried to get it on, 
but he was so much taller than I, and his shoulders proportionately 
broad, that it would not fit him. I wondered that he should have 
left the yacht, half dressed, in that way, but I afterwards remem- 
bered that he had thrown off his coat before being hauled ashore. 

All having drank, I held the boot full of water to the dog, who 
lapped it furiously, and when the noble animal had had enough, I 
dried the boot somewhat by swinging it to and fro. But it was no 
better than a piece of brown paper; so I sat down and pulled off my 
own boots, gave one of them to Mrs. Stretton to slip on, and thrust- 
ing the other into my pocket, offered Sir Mordaunt my arm, saying 
that the grass was as soft as a carpet, and that my socks would dry 
the quicker for being uncovered. 

These are but trivial things to relate, but it is such things as 
these which make up the story of shipwreck. I never hear now of a 
yachting party sailing away on an ocean cruise, but that I wonder 
if they imagine what shipwreck means, what being cast away, 
stripped of every luxury they have been used to, forced to confront 
the naked heavens without a shelter to protect them from the roast- 
ing sun or the blinding rain or the furious gale, signify? Death is 
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not the worst part of the horrors of such an experience. You hear 
of protracted anguish ending in madness; you hear of starvation 

terminating in cannibalism; you hear of hardships and physical 

suffering converting the comeliest man into such an object of horror, 
that those whom God sends to succour him at last recoil with affright 
from the monstrous and unnatural appearance. To be shipwrecked is 
a terrible thing indeed ; how terrible, no man can tell save he who 
has suffered it. 

On our return we met Hunter going to the well fora drink. He 
asked me the road. I pointed to the well, and told him he would 
have to make a cup of his hands or use his boot. 

‘ Where is Nore ?’ Sir Mordaunt asked me; and I thought he 
seemed to notice for the first time that Norie and Hunter had not 
accompanied us to the well. I made some answer, I forget what. He 
looked at me eagerly, and with great trouble in his eyes, but asked 
no more questions. 

On our arrival at the tent Mrs. Stretton gave me back my boot; 
but I was not afraid of bare feet, so I sat down and pulled off my 
socks and rolled up my trousers, saying with a laugh that I should 
not be afraid of spoiling my boots now. We found Norie in the tent, 
sitting, and leaning his hand on his arm. He looked as if all the 
hope had been crushed out of him. He was like a prisoner in a cell, 
haggard and shocked, and full of amazement and fear. He glanced 
from one to the other of us as we entered, and cried, ‘ Don’t let any 
one of you be alone if you can help it! You cannot guess what soli- 
tude is here! I have had about five minutes of it, and feel as if 
another five minutes would drive me out of my mind. The wind howls 
horribly through these trees! And, my God! did ever any sea roar 
like yonder waves ?’ 

‘Pray don’t afflict us with reflections of that kind, Norie, I 
exclaimed warmly. ‘Give Sir Mordaunt your place there, and come 
you along to the beach with Tripshore and me, and lend us a hand to 
collect the things which have been washed ashore.’ 

He jumped up; but as he did so Sir Mordaunt gave a little cry. 
I looked at him, and saw that his eyes were fixed upon the jacket 
that had covered the face of his wife. Norie had brought it away, 
and had been lying on it. 

‘Where is her body ?’ asked the baronet, addressing Norie. 

It was idle to keep the matter from him, so, meeting the doctor’s 
glance, I dropped my head. 

‘ We have buried her,’ said Norie. 

‘It was my wish,’ said I, seizing Sir Mordaunt’s hand. 

‘Oh, but without a prayer—without one last look!’ he cried, in a 
quivering voice. 

* Don’t say without a prayer,’ exclaimed Norie. ‘The seaman who 
helped me will tell you differently.’ 

Sir Mordaunt took his hand from mine to cover his face, on which 
Mrs. Stretton and Miss Tuke went to him and began to comfort him, 
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talking as gentle and pitying women can to a man in grief. They 
could do better than I or Norie. I therefore beckoned to the doctor, 
and we trudged down to the beach, where Tripshore was bending 
over some object that had been thrown up by the waves. 

‘For heaven’s sake, Norie, said I, as we went along, ‘don’t 
indulge in any dismal reflections before the women. Keep up their 
hearts if you can. Bad as our lot is, it might be worse. This island 
is terra firma, any way. We have found water, and now we must 
look for something to eat. It is much too soon to cave in, man. You 
ought to know that.’ 

‘ Ay, he exclaimed. ‘ But to be alone for even five minutes after 
burying that poor woman. ... I thought my hospital work had 
cured me of all weakness; but the sweat poured from me when I put 
the body in the sand, dressed as it was, Walton! God preserve me! 
It seemed frightfully heartless to cover the face that I knew so well 
with the sand!’ 

He shuddered violently, and I own I shuddered too. He was 
fresh from a sad and shocking job indeed, and I was sorry I had spoken 
to him so warmly in the tent. 

‘ But I did offer up a prayer, Walton,’ he added, with a singular 
and affecting simplicity of manner. ‘ It was no falsehood I told Sir . 
Mordaunt. I made a little prayer whilst Hunter filled up the hole 
we had scooped out.’ 

By this time we were close to Tripshore. 

‘ What have you there ?’ I called to him. 

He shouted back, for the roar of the surf was deafening, ‘ The 
carpenter’s chest, sir.’ 

This indeed it was. It was fitted with a shelf midway the height 
inside, All the tools which had been on top of this shelf were gone; 
but on dragging up the shelf, which lay jammed in the box like a cork 
in the neck of a bottle, we found the bottom full of nails of all sorts, 
some half as long as my arm, together with a saw, a chopper, 
fashioned to serve as a hammer too, and three sailors’ sheath-knives. 

‘We shall find these things useful,’ said I, ‘so let us drag this 
chest clear of all risk from the breakers.’ 

We laid hold of it and hauled it up the beach, then returned, 
and in ten minutes’ time.collected the following articles :— 

The tell-tale compass, with a portion of the beam to which it 
had been screwed; two wooden cases, presently to be opened; a 
small cask, very heavy; a large kettle, with the lid gone and the 
spout warped; three spare sails; and a mass of the yacht’s planks 
and timbers. We saved all the wood we could find, with the idea of 
building a hut for the women to lie in that night. We searched the 
beach, down into the very fork of the tiny bay in the south-east 
corner, where the water was tolerably smooth, owing to the shelter of 
the limb of land I have described, and found a quantity of timber, 
but nothing more to our purpose. 

On opening the head of the cask, I found to my joy that it was 
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full of salt beef, and, what was equally gladdening, the two cases 
contained each of them three dozens of tins of different kinds of pre- 
served meats, which had been shipped for cabin use. This you may 
be sure we reckoned a noble discovery, for here was food ready eooked 
for us to eat. Forthwith we laid hojd of the cases and carried them 
up to the tent. 

‘ Here are the materials for two, and perhaps three, meals a day for 
nine days,’ I cried, addressing the inmates generally, ‘ allowing each 
person a tin. Tripshore, go and fetch those sailors’ knives. We 
shall all feel the better for a breakfast.’ 

The man brought the knives, and we opened a couple of the tins, 
using a piece of deck-plank for a table. I divided the contents of 
the first tin into eight portions, and I made the same division of the 
meat in the second tin. Had we had bread or biscuit, or anything 
of that kind to eat with this preserved food, the portions would have 
made afairmeal. As it was, each person’s share could be despatched 
in a few bites. But I would not open any more tins at that sitting. 
I had only to consider how absolutely destitute was this island of all 
sustenance fit for human beings, and how days and nights might pass 
without bringing us any help, to understand the preciousness of the 

_food that had been cast up by the sea. Not one of our little com- 

pany but appreciated my reason for opening no more tins; but the 

dread of giving expression to that reason was too great to suffer any 
of them to speak of it. 

As the piece of plank went around, with the eight portions upon 
it, each one took his or her share, and Hunter, arriving at that 
moment from the well, took his; and there we sat, the eight of us, 
close packed together under the sail. 

Suddenly Miss Tuke said, ‘You have forgotten the dog, Mr. 
Walton.’ 

I looked around, and saw the poor fellow lying on the grass, watch- 
ing us eating with a passionate longing eye. I jumped up and ran 
down to the cask of beef and cut off a hunch of meat, which I threw 
to the dog. He wagged his tail, and thanked me in his dumb way, and 
was presently happy, gnawing upon the piece of junk. 

The gale still stormed violently over the island, and the sky re- 
sembled a vast sheet of lead, with a kind of brown smoke-like scud 
driving along under it, and scattering, just as smoke scatters, as it 
went. We were close to the sea, and had the roar of the surf in our 
ears. The gloom of the heavens and the bellowing and crashing of 
the sea would have been depressing even had all been well with us. 
The trees made a shadow, and the sail stretched over us deepened it, 
and in this shadow we sat, holding our little portions of preserved 
meat in our fingers, and all of us, acting upon my advice, eating very 
slowly ; for I remembered a sailor who had been adrift for a week in 
an open boat telling me that by munching and munching the tiny 
piece of ship’s bread that he was allowed twice a day, by keeping it 
in his mouth, and then swallowing it slowly, he made it appease his 
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hunger, whereas when he ate it hastily it left him still famine- 
stricken. 

Never did shipwreck create a more dismal group of human beings 
than we looked as we sat peering at one another in the gloom under 
the sail. Nor, in my opinion, did life ever establish a sharper con- 
trast in so short a time. You are affected when a poor, hungry, 
shabby man is pointed out to you as one who so many years ago 
possessed a fortune and lived in grand style. But here were we, who 
only a few short hours ago enjoyed all the luxuries of a superbly ap- 
pointed yacht, flung half-naked upon a desolate island, forced to 
squat and eat our food like savages, treasuring that poor food and 
valuing it at a price which the whole of the island made of gold 
would not have paid for; and already having proved that we had 
gauged deep all the horror and wretchedness of shipwreck by the’ 
exultation which the discovery of a little well of rain-water had in- 
spired in us! 

It was distracting to sit still and think upon our misfortunes. I 
got up from the grass and looked at the sea, to find out if any more 
wreckage had come ashore ; and then addressing Tripshore and Hunter, 
I said that we were well into the day, and ought to go to work at 
once, and rig up a better habitation than the one over us, whilst we 
had the light. Yonder was plenty of wood, and we had a saw, a 
hammer, abundance of nails, and sailcloth. But first, on which side 
of the island should we construct the hut? Here, among the trees 
and near the beach, where we should see all that came ashore from 
the wreck ? or over there among that clump of trees to the left of 
the bush, where we should be within three minutes’ walk of the well? 

Hunter was for crossing the island, Tripshore for stopping where 
we were. I asked Sir Mordaunt, who said he was for stopping; so 
that decided us. He wanted to come out and help us, but I swore 
I would not lift a finger if he quitted the shelter, as he was in no 
condition to work ; and, moreover, I said there were enough of us and 
to spare. 

So we left him with the women, and the four of us, that is, 
Norie, the seamen, and I, went down to the beach and brought up 
the fragments of wreck to the trees, where we presently had a great 
pile of deck-planking, and portions of the skin of the vessel, and 
other parts of her ; for she had gone to pieces, I may say, as a house 
falls in. She had been ground into fragments by the great sea that 
had beaten her down upon the jagged, iron-hard reef. We then 
brought the tool-chest along, and set to work to nail the wreckage to 
the trees. This took us a long time, for we had but one hammer; 
but happily some of the deck-planking had been thrown up in 
middling big pieces—that is, there would be three or four planks 
nailed together—and this enabled us to push forward with our job. 

It did us good to work. It kept us from pining and brooding 
over our troubles; and the baronet and the women watched us from 
the shelter of their tent—for, as I have said, it was open on both sides, 
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and the trees we selected as uprights for our hut were to the right. 
We had no means of keeping a reckoning of time. I was the only 
one of the party who had a watch, and it had stopped when I was in 
the water. We had no sun to guess the hour by; but I supposed it 
would be about three o’clock by the time we had fairly framed in a 
group of trees, forming an enclosure that might be nearly twelve 
feet by twelve feet. 

We broke off when we had got so far, and sent Hunter with the 
kettle to the well, and divided the contents of another tin of meat; 
but neither Miss Tuke nor Mrs. Stretton would take their portions. 
They said they were not hungry, that they could not eat, so I laid 
their shares aside; and the filled kettle—for it was a large vessel— 
serving us to a good drink all round, we fell to work with renewed 
energy to roof in our strange structure with the sails. This was not an 
easy task, for the trees in the middle of the hut were in the way. 
However, we managed it by cutting the cloths so as to let the trees 
come into them. One sail was enough to make a roof. It was, 
indeed, a spare fore-topsail,? and by means of laniards we triced it 
as taut asadrum. To make the shelter more complete, we passed 
another sail round the hut outside as far as it would stretch. We 
then unbent the sail that had served us as a tent, and that by this 
time was thoroughly dry, and spread it over the floor of the hut as a 
carpet. And not yet satisfied, 1 made Tripshore help me to cut up 
the remaining sail, which we nailed to the trees inside in such a 
manner that one part of the interior was entirely screened. This 
space I meant for the women to sleep in. 

We had scarcely finished, and were looking about us to see what 
more could be done, when the interior of our little shelter grew 
bright, and stepping outside, I saw the sun flashing with a watery- 
reddish brilliance in the west. The great leaden cloud that had 
heavily overhung us all day was broken up into masses of dark 
vapour, which were solemnly journeying across the sky, and here and 
there among them were glimpses of misty blue. The horizon was 
clear, the gale had broken and was falling, but the ocean was still a 
wild, tumultuous, leaping, and rushing surface, of a silver and splen- 
did brilliancy of creaming white under the sun, and from the reef to 
the beach the water resembled hurling volumes of snow. 

That beam of reddish sunshine fell upon my heart like a blessing. 
I stood with clasped hands gazing at it with a rapture I have no 
words for, and presently turning to call the others, I found them all 
looking—ay, the very dog stood there looking at the sun. The 
glorious light sparkled in the eyes of the women, and I saw Ada 
Tuke gazing with such an expression in her face as a shipwrecked 
sailor wears when he watches a vessel coming his way. 

‘Praise God for that encouragement!’ I cried, pointing to the 
sun. ‘It is meant to give us hope.’ 


* The Lady Maud’s sail-locker was in her fore-peak. 
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‘There’s another cask come ashore, sir!’ shouted Tripshore, and 
he and I and Hunter dashed down to the beach. 

I overhauled the marks upon it, and sung out, ‘ It’s either brandy 
or sherry. Roll it up, boys, to the hut, and we'll test it there.’ 

It was full, and we hada hard job to getit along. Sir Mordaunt 
said it was sherry; but, valuable as it was, I would have given 
twenty such casks for one of biscuit. 

I felt greatly fatigued after the hard work, and harder excitement 
and emotions of the day, and went to rest myself in the hut. Carey 
lay dozing on the sail. Sir Mordaunt joined me, leaving the others 
outside. The sight of the sun and the breaking clouds had 
heartened my poor friend somewhat. There was a little more life in 
him, I mean, and his heart seemed a bit eased of that oppression of 
grief which had been in his face during the day. 

He came and sat down alongside of me, and, clasping my hand, 
looked at me without speaking for some moments. 

‘Oh, Walton,’ he presently exclaimed. ‘This is a bitter and 
cruel termination of our cruise. My conscience accuses me as the 
author of all this misery, It was my blind confidence in Purchase 
that has led to this.’ 

‘ Nay, don’t fret over these matters,’ said I. ‘ What we have to 
do is to get away from this island.’ 

‘ All this privation,’ he continued, ‘ ay, months of exile and suffer- 
ing here, I could have borne without a murmur, if my poor wife had 
been preserved. But to think of her being dead—killed, indeed, by 
those very efforts I had made to restore her to health > He 
broke off, and lifted up his hands with a gesture of speechless 
grief. 

I said all that I could to soothe him, and talked to some pur- 
pose, for he calmed down after a little, and when I spoke of our 
situation he listened attentively. I told him I could not imagine 
upon what part of the Bahamas we were wrecked. ‘There can be 
no doubt whatever,’ said I, ‘that Purchase was miles out of his 
reckoning—I mean without reference to his false estimate of our 
drift to the westward. Unhappily, I have no knowledge of these 
seas, but I know that some of the larger islands are populated, and 
I do not suppose that we can be very far distant from one of the 
inhabited islands.’ 

‘But what means have we of leaving this place?’ said he. ‘We 
have no boat. I see no chance of deliverance unless a vessel should 
come near.’ 

‘ That is certainly our outlook at the present moment,’ I replied ; 
‘but we need not despair. You may read of extraordinary things 
having been done by people in our position; and some among us, 
Sir Mordaunt, are not men to sit down and wait for an opportunity 
to come.’ 

‘God knows, Walton, what we should have done without you,’ 
said he; and he was proceeding, when I stopped him by saying that 
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before it fell dark I would ascend the little hill and have a look 
around for land. He said he would go too; he had not, seen the 
island, and would like to view it from that point. 

‘ Let us all go,’ said I; ‘for one may have sharper eyes than the 
rest.’ 

So we left the hut, and I asked Miss Tuke and Mrs. Stretton to 
join us. I also called to Norie and the seamen, and the whole com- 
pany of us started for the hill, leaving Carey dozing in the hut, and 
the dog to keep watch beside her. 

(Note here, that Mrs. Stretton’s boot that we had used as a cup 
being still wet, she put on my boot for this walk; and I took notice 
of the very elegant shape of her foot as she leaned against a tree in 
order to put on the boot.) 

I walked in advance with Miss Tuke, and though the road was a 
short one, we managed to say a great deal. She spoke of her aunt, 
and asked where she was buried. On my telling her, she exclaimed, 
*I believe she would not have lived many hours in this island. The 
grief and terror would have killed her. She could not endure pain or 
hardship. And perhaps she may prove to be the luckiest of us all, 
she added, in a tremulous voice. 

‘Don’t talk like that yet, said I. ‘There are too many chances 
in our favour to make such fancies reasonable. Besides, you are our 
heroine. We all look up to you when our spirits are low.’ 

She shook her head at this. 

‘I wish I could see you in comfortable dry clothes, said I. ‘ If 
we could only manage to make a fire, we would soon dry our 
clothes.’ 

‘Don’t think of me more than of yourself and the others,’ she 
answered. ‘Of all of us, poor Mrs. Stretton is most to be pitied. 
This is her second shipwreck in a very short time, and when I recall 
what she went through on that half-sunk wreck, I cannot help think- 
ing that we are very well off.’ 

‘ That’s well said.’ 

‘She is a most gentle, womanly creature, she continued. ‘I am 
sure her sympathy soothed Uncle Mordaunt. Each of them has been 
similarly bereaved, and what she said to him carried a weight that 
no words of mine could have taken.’ 

We gained the top of the little hill. The windward sky was 
clearing fast, and the blue of it was growing pure. No more than a 
fresh breeze was now blowing, and I reckoned that it would all be 
gone by sunset. The circumference of the deep lay open to us, 
saving one small part blocked out by trees in the north-west. We 
searched the circle narrowly, but, good as my sight was, I at all 
events could see nothing. 

* How far should we be able to see from this height, sir?’ in- 
quired Hunter. 

* About fourteen or fifteen miles in clear weather,’ I answered. 

* Isn’t that land out there?’ exclaimed Mrs. Stretton, crossing to 
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my side, and pointing into the west, a little to the right of the track 
of the sun. 

I gazed and gazed. Suddenly Miss Tuke cried, ‘ Yes! there is a 
little film there—a tiny blue shadow—I see it plainly.’ 

‘Right you are, Miss,’ said Tripshore. ‘There it is, Mr. Walton!’ 

I thought I saw it, but when I shut my eyes to clear them, and 
looked again, it was gone. None of the rest of our party could see 
the tiny shadow, which made those who saw it wonder, for they said 
it stood there plain enough. I took for granted that it was land, 
and asked Tripshore if his memory carried the chart sharply enough 
to recall what island would have land bearing west from it, visible, 
say, about twenty miles? He puzzled and reflected, and knit his 
brows, but the poor fellow could not remember. Indeed, it was not 
a thing to be guessed. If you look at the Bahama Islands, you will 
see how crowded the chart is with rocks and cays and reefs and islets, 
similar to the one on which we had been cast. It was idle to recall 
Purchase’s reckoning, for I knew that we were much further to the 
west than that, and much further to the south too, I was sure. But 
there was no use speculating upon that shadow which Miss Tuke 
and the other two saw. If it were land, we should never be able to 
find out what land it was by guessing. Elsewhere the horizon was 
quite bare. 

‘ But so much the better,’ said I, gazing into the east; ‘for if 
that water out yonder is clear, surely there will be vessels traversing 
it, bound to or from Providence Channel or the Florida and North 
Carolina coasts to the West India Islands. Don’t you think so, 
Tripshore ?’ 

‘I do, sir. Anyhow, the chance is good enough to make a look- 
out a necessity. If we could make a flare, something might come 
of it when it falls dark.’ 

‘But how are we to get a light?’ I asked. ‘Who has any 
matches ? ’ 

The men felt about their pockets, but to no purpose. Sailors 
seldom carry lights; the galley-fire is their lucifer-match. We all 
searched, but none of us had any matches, nor the means of procuring 
fire. 

‘Something to make fire may come ashore in the night,’ said 
Hunter. ‘ There’s no use despairin’.’ 

Still it was terribly vexing to be without fire. There were many 
reasons why a flare would have been good for us. We could have 
dried our clothes ; we could have cooked the salt beef in the kettle; 
it would have made a cheerful light, too, something to keep watch 
by ; above all, we should never be able to guess what it would be 
doing for us—what passing distant vessel it might attract, that would 
lay-to and wait for the morning, to run down to us, the mere dream 
of which would have acted like a cordial upon our spirits. The want 
of fire was the harder to bear because the bush promised excellent 
fuel, and with our knives we could have gathered enough to last us 
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through the night. Norie spoke of rubbing sticks together. I told 
him that read very well in books, that no doubt there were savage 
tribes who got fire in that way, though they must be artists to do it, 
and have the right kind of wood, too. 

‘ But you might try it, if you will, Norie,’ said I. 

(He did try that same night. He got a couple of pieces of wood, 
and rubbed until the sweat ran down him like water. But so far 
from catching fire, the wood was scarcely warm, though he had worked 
like a horse.) 

After lingering awhile on the hill, looking at the sea, and watch- 
ing the red sunlight wax and wane as the clouds rolled over the 
setting orb, we went slowly towards the hut. 

I was determined to do my best to keep up the spirits of the 
people, and made some of them smile by suggesting that we should 
take a drink of the sherry out of the kettle. 

‘It’s too good to dip a boot into, said I. ‘ Besides, I couldn’t 
fancy sherry out of a boot—not even out of Mrs. Stretton’s boot, 
small as it is.’ 

‘But you won’t dip that great black kettle into the wine ?’ said 
Miss Tuke, with a laugh, that made us all seem to forget our troubles 
for the moment. 

‘No; but if we could manage to bale some of it into the kettle,’ 
I answered, ‘ we could each of us take a pull at the spout.’ 

Here Hunter walked off to the beach, to look, as I supposed, for 
any articles that might have come ashore. I told Tripshore to open 
a couple of tins of meat, whilst I and Norie worked at the cask of 
wine with the hatchet; and whilst we were full of this business, 
comes back Hunter with a big shell in his hand, and gives it to me 
with a face of triumph. 

‘ There’s a baler for ye, sir—the biggest I could find in this light,’ 
says he. ‘Mr. Tripshore, there’s a box away down in the cove’ 
(meaning the little creek at the end of the beach). ‘¢ Will you come 
along and help to bring it up ?’ 

‘ Save all that you can,’ said I; and away went the two men. 

Having got the head of the wine-cask open, I dipped the shell 
into the sherry, and handed it to Mrs. Stretton. It held near upon 
a wine-glass. It was better than drinking out of the kettle, and I 
admired Hunter’s readiness. Pretty it was to see the women drink- 
ing the wine from the shell, that was deeper than an oyster shell, yet 
of that shape, thickly ribbed, and each rib defined by a red line. I 
filled the shell for Carey, and then handed it to the baronet, to help 
himself and pass it on, whilst I divided the meat into portions, as 
before. 

It was a wretched meal, not enough for us by I know not how 
much ; and I bitterly deplored the want of a little biscuit to distri- 
bute with it, or such fruit as any man might have hoped to find on a 
tropical island, where there was soil enough to give life to bushes and 
trees. 
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I felt desperately low-spirited whilst dividing the poor repast. 
I kept on thinking, ‘ What in God’s name shall we do if we are not 
succoured before our slender provisions are exhausted?’ But the 
arrival of Tripshore and Hunter with the box took me away from 
these melancholy thoughts, and I went out to inspect this new 
acquisition. As I approached it, Tripshore sidled up to me, and 
whispered in my ear, ‘There’s two dead bodies come ashore, sir. 
One’s the cook, and t’other’s poor Jim Wilkinson. Better say nothen 
about it. Me and Tom’ll steal away presently, and bury ’em.’ 

I nodded, and began to handle the box. 

‘Why, Carey, is not this yours ?’ exclaimed Miss Tuke. 

The girl looked, and said yes, it was her box. 

‘It is locked,’ said I. ‘ Have you the key ?’ 

She fumbled in her pocket, or rather in the hole where the pocket 
should have been; but, alas! the sea had torn that convenience 
away. 
‘You can break it open, sir,’ said the poor girl, simply. ‘I know 
what’s in it.’ 

I broke the lock with the chopper, and told her to explore the 
contents, as for all we knew it might contain something that should 
prove of great value to us. She came readily, and kneeled down, and 
began to take the articles out of the box, whilst we stood around. 
The hope I had that among the contents there might be a box of 
matches was soon dashed. The box, though well made, and a good 
box of its kind, was full of water, and the things lay soaking in it, 
like clothes in a washtub. Among the contents I remember were an 
old-fashioned Prayer-book, a work-box completely fitted, some dresses, 
a hat, some under-linen, a pair of boots, a bundle of letters, which 
flaked away in Carey’s hand when she fished them up, and the sight 
of which made her cry bitterly. We stretched the wearing apparel 
upon the grass to dry, and then, whilst the others went to get their 
mouthful of supper, I cut off another piece of junk for the dog, and 
got the kettle ready for Hunter to fill it when he had done his meal. 


(To be continued.) 





TureEE Trips To TARTARUS. 


Greculus esuriens in ccelum, jusseris, ibit. 


All sciences a fasting Monsieur knows ; 
And, bid him go to hell, to hell he goes. 


N all times we read of visitants to the house of dread Persephone. 
I Orpheus went thither in search of his beloved wife, Pirithous in au- 
dacious love emprize, Theseus to aid his friend, Herakles to drag thence 
the guardian Cerberus, divine Odysseus to question the soul of Theban 
Teiresias. All these descended living into the realms of Erebus, and 
each, excepting the ambitious King of the Lapithe, returned to the 
light of the sun. Lucian, Virgil, and Dante respectively conducted 
their heroes down to the land of shadows, but the literature of such 
Hades voyages by no means ends there. It would be interesting to 
catalogue the more or less famous peregrinations and to trace the 
purpose that gave them birth. In general three distinct motives can 
be assigned for these Hades wanderings. Either, like the Homeric, 
they are purely voyages of phantasy, written to amuse, though per- 
haps not lacking in the secondary purpose of enforcing an ethical 
teaching or a warning. Or this imaginary construction of an 
unknown beyond had to serve as the vehicle for metaphysical specu- 
lations. Or else, finally, the dark abode of Hades was chosen by 
wits and satirists as a safe place where they could lash the follies 
and weaknesses, or laud the excellences, of their contemporaries, 
give vent to personal feeling, and avenge themselves upon their 
enemies, under the idea that if they could not pursue them in this 
world, they would pursue them in the next. Of the latter, Dante isa 
notable example. Virgil in his A{neid, Pindar in his second 
Olympian Ode, Hesiod in his Theogony, furnish us with a mere 
account of the nether regions, though some have surmised a deeper 
purpose in the first mentioned poet. At the close of *‘Phaedon’ 
Plato gives us a topographical sketch of Tartarus. The philosophical 
purpose is exemplified in the highest perfection in the story of the 
Pamphylian Er in the ‘Republic.’ In like manner Plutarch, as a 
sequel to his essay ‘Concerning such as God is slow to punish,’ 
enforces his argument by the story of a man, one Thespius of Soli, 
who, leading a dishonest and wicked life, visited the world of spirits, 
beheld the rewards and punishments there awarded, and returned to 
the upper air a reformed character. A Christian imitation of these 
pagan phantasies is found in Origen’s account of the abode and con- 
dition of souls after death. Lucian’s description had however become 
the accredited one and the most popular. An imitation itself, it has 
found imitators innumerable down to the most modern times. 
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Among these imitations of Lucian, the Parisian library possessed 
for a short while three MSS., to which the Necyomanteia of Lucian 
had evidently served as models. One of these MSS. had been carried 
off from the Vatican and was restored in 1814, the other two are still 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. They all three date from 
what may called the Greek Middle Age, and resemble each other in 
plan and idea. The poverty of the literature of the period imparts 
an adventitious interest to these remnants. The scene in each case 
is laid in Hades, the persons introduced are actual acquaintances of 
the writers, and give occasion for anecdotes, pleasantries, reflections, 
as well as allusions to contemporary events. They present however 
manifest differences in style and in degree of excellence. One MS. 
is incomplete. It is a bizarre jumble of Christian and pagan 
notions, of Lucian and the Apocalypse, very characteristic of the tran- 
sition period of ideas amidst which it was written. The story relates 
how the writer wanders through unknown regions guided by an angel 
who explains to him the frightful scenes he beholds. These are very 
Dantesque. There are pits filled with sulphur and flame; abysses 
that open beneath the feet of the guilty and engulph them for ever ; 
and so forth. Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, Lent, and other Church 
festivals, are personified as women of preternatural stature, with coun- 
nances more than human. They appear before the throne of God and 
accuse those who have infringed their feasts and observances. Per- 
jurers, false witnesses, fraudulent merchants, sinners of all descriptions, 
are swallowed up by torrents of fire. A bridge breaks under some 
prelates who have allowed themselves to be corrupted by gifts. As 
the MS. is incomplete, however, it is not possible accurately to de- 
termine the tendency of the little jeu @esprit. It is nevertheless mani- 
fest from the portion that remains, that, on the whole, the Christian 
element preponderates. 

Excepting perhaps the Church fathers and the rhetoricians of the 
school of Antioch, few authors were more read and imitated by the 
Greeks of the Middle Ages than Lucian. The maxims that pervaded 
the Byzantine Empire were little calculated to encourage talent and 
the freedom of speech necessary to an historian. Such restraints upon 
a cultured people like the Byzantines were favourable to the produc- 
tion of allegorical satire and sure to evoke it, because under its cover 
freedom of speech could be indulged. The author of a satire could 
feel assured that the initiated would understand and be gratified at 
his malice, while the unversed would be amused, even if they did not 
know why. Inthe age of the Antonines, Lucian’s works were largely 
copied and multiplied ; and if the contemporaries of Heraclius did not 
fully appreciate the verve and grace of this elegant writer, they fully 
appreciated his themes. Besides this political restraint, another cause 
may have contributed to render the Greeks of the Middle Ages ad- 
mirers of Lucian. Constantinople was at that time their literary 
centre. Even before Constantine had fixed his capital upon the 
shores of the Bosphorus, the citizens of that city enjoyed, —— 
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with those of Antioch and Alexandria, the doubtful reputation of being 
naturally sarcastic, and of possessing a keen appreciation of humour. 
Under Caracalla the Alexandrians had to pay dear for this taste. The 
Emperor had been often the theme of Alexandrian raillery, and since, 
as Herodian quaintly puts it, ‘their language is not wanting in 
force, often when they think to laugh, they very seriously pique those 
upon whom their sallies fall, and who therefore take the matter more 
seriously, for nothing offends like truth.’ The people of Alexandria 
experienced this only too cruelly. They had expressed themselves 
with little reserve concerning the death of Geta, had nicknamed the 
Emperor, and mocked his statue. Julian, when so treated, returned 
the railleries of the people of Antioch in kind ; Caracalla had recourse 
to other weapons. He nursed his resentment in silence. After his 
triumphal entry into Bithynia, when he endeavoured to imitate the 
progress of Alexander, he rested at Alexandria. The inhabitants 
greeted him warmly, and he appeared to return their feelings. Ona 
given day he invited them all to a festival at the theatre to which 
they came unarmed, in perfect confidence. Scarcely however had they 
assembled, than at a signal from the Emperor the soldiers fell upon 
them and massacred them. Thus Caracalla avenged the lampoons 
upon his person. 

St. John Chrysostom, in his Sermons, complains bitterly of the 
tendency among his hearers to turn everything into ridicule. With 
such a spirit rife among the inhabitants, what more natural than that 
Lucian should be a favourite author; what more natural than that 
more or less happy imitations abounded, most of them composed 
between the foundation and the taking of Constantinople. Scholars 
have even suspected that some of these have crept in among the 
works of Lucian, thanks to the carelessness of copyists. The MSS., as 
may be expected, vary in value; but all possess a certain worth, 
because from their very nature they paint contemporary society, and 
thus throw light upon a civilisation far remote from our own. 

Of this kind are the other two MSS. of which we have spoken. 
They are separated from each other by the lapse of three centuries, 
during which the classical spirit still prevailing in the one had become 
much modified in the other. The more recent is the less interesting. 
It is headed ‘Dialogue of the Dead’ (A:ddoyos Nexpixds). In the 
Parisian library it is catalogued under Cod. Gr. 29914, under the 
title, ‘ Dialogi mortuorum, ubi Mazaris et illorum nonnulli, quibus- 
cum in aula Constantinopolitana vixerat, colloquentes introducuntur,’ 
It bears the character of a connected recital rather than that of 
a dialogue, for the hero, Mazaris, is throughout the narrator. He 
begins by telling how a fearful pestilence ravaged Constantinople, 
from which no one was safe. At last, at the intercession of the Most 
High Patriarch, the pestilence was induced so far to avert its malig- 
nity that it changed its virulent form, and assumed the milder cha- 
racter of a sorethroat. Nevertheless it continued its devastations 
under this new shape, and Mazaris, being attacked, succumbed under 
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its scourge. While his household were quietly sleeping in their beds, 
unaware of what had happened to him, Mazaris suddenly found him- 
self in a wide, deep valley, filled with a multitude of men, none of 
whom were either young or old, but all of whom seemed much of the 
same age. They differed only in feature and in the appearance they 
presented. All were naked, but while the bodies of some were per- 
fectly whole, those of others were covered with wounds and scars. 
They were the guilty, whose evil deeds in the flesh were indicated by 
bloody stripes upon their bodies, as Socrates tells Callikles in Plato’s 
* Gorgias.’ The others were void of reproach, but all were associated 
together. While Mazaris was regarding them and trying to recover 
from his astonishment, he was accosted by a man, named Manuel 
Holobolus, who began to question him eagerly concerning certain 
persons whom he had known during his lifetime at the Court of Con- 
stantinople, what positions they now filled, who had been disgraced, 
who superseded? Before Mazaris had time to reply to his eager 
interrogator, Holobolus began to pour forth his grievances against a 
certain Padiates who, according to him, had replaced him as secretary 
and favourite of the Emperor, by means more efficient than honour- 
able. At the same time he does not scruple to narrate to Mazaris 
the doubtful actions of which he himself had been guilty while filling 
the post in question. These confidences are imparted to Mazaris 
under the thick shadow of a laurel tree. Hither Holobolus has led 
him out of earshot from the crowd. His precautions, however, 
are vain; their conversation is overheard by Padiates, who, finding him- 
self thus unsparingly, and, as it appears, unjustly accused by a fellow- 
criminal, suddenly springs out of the bushes amid which he has lain 
hid, and in forcible rather than elegant terms requests Holobolus to be 
silent. This exchange of amenities continues a while, until Padiates, 
out of all patience, seizes a cudgel and smites Holobolus on the head, 
so that he sinks to the ground insensible. This deed causes great 
commotion among the spirits, who call out lustily for a physician. 
One Pepagomenus approaches, lays a healing herb upon the wounded 
head of Holobolus, and then himself enters into conversation with 
Mazaris. He is soon however interrupted by other spirits, for all are 
anxious to cull information from the upper world, and more than 
aught else the chronique scandaleuse of the period excites their 
curiosity. The only person who shows anything like intelligent 
interest is a musician, Lampadarius, whom Mazaris meets in a grove 
of planes and elms, among whose branches singing birds chirp in varied 
tones.. He asks Mazaris regarding his sons, deploring their vile con- 
duct. One has turned Nazarene and become a monk, while leading, 
under cover of his gown, a most dissolute life. The other has nomi- 
nally continued in his father’s profession, but instead of holding it in 
high honour, has prostituted it to enliven the debauches of the worth- 
less rich idlers of Constantinople. Holobolus, who has never lost sight 
of Mazaris since his entry into Hades, now grows impatient at the 
length of Lampadarius’ disquisitiuns upon the high calling of his 
02 
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beloved profession. Already, when Mazaris entered Hades, Holobolus 
asked him why he had come before the Moire had cut his life’s 
thread, and where was the good of coming hither so poor that he 
could not even defray the needful double obolus to Charon, which had 
been fixed as the tax for transport. He incites him, while it is yet 
time, to return to the upper world, enrich himself, and not come back 
to Hades before he can possibly help it. He points out a stream 
flowing hard by that is fringed by rushes. ‘Go aside thither,’ he 
whispers, ‘ and hide yourself, and after a time you will return with joy 
and safety to the light of the sun.’ He then gives him various direc- 
tions how to act, as well as messages to dwellers upon the earth, and 
again urges him to expedition, for, he says, if the fame of his presence 
should spread yet further, he will be questioned night and day by troops 
of spirits all eager to hear what is happening above ; and, he adds, ‘ if 
this should come about, which Heaven forefend, you will now and 
never get out of Hades, as I shall never get thence until the trumpet 
sounds for the Judgment Day.’ 

Here the recital closes abruptly, the writer merely adding these 
words: ‘I wrote this, gentlemen, induced rather by my tears than by 
laughter, rather for instruction than amusement, more seriously than 
playfully.’ It would appear that Mazaris, like Thespius of Soli, was 
not of the number of the dead as yet, but by a certain destiny and 
permission of the gods had come to Hades only with his intellectual 
faculties, having left the rest of his soul, like an anchor, in his body. 

Ellisen, who has printed this dialogue in his Analecta from me- 
dizval and new Greek literature; Hase, who first discovered it among 
the Parisian MSS.; Boissonade the scholar—have all three expended 
much learned ingenuity in unravelling the obscure allusions with 
which the little work abounds. Many of these have a purely 
learned and archeological interest, others a purely philological one ; 
but some are of general interest. Foremost must be placed their 
endeavour to fix the date of the MS. This it has been possible to 
determine, although the libels it contains are not directed against 
any personages whose names have come down tous. Thus, Holobolus 
speaks of having accompanied the Emperor on his voyages in Britain 
and Gaul. This can only refer to Manuel Palxologus (1391-1425), 
who traversed Europe to solicit help against the Turks. The satire 
of Mazaris throws some light on the court of this monarch, the 
petty intrigues of his courtiers, his own degradation, and the crimes 
and place-hunting of his favourites, as well as the political state 
of Greece in the fifteenth century. We learn thence that the peoples 
living on the shores of the Danube were in constant communica- 
tion with the Greeks, to whom they were drawn by conformity of 
religion and manners. We gather from a remark let fall by Lam- 
padarius, that a voyage into Wallachia was deemed by the inhabitants 
of Constantinople as a sure means of making or re-establishing a 
fortune, while the Arab names borne by many of the personages who 
appear in the piece indicate the growing influence of the East upon 
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the West. Even the religion of Islam appears to have found more or 
less willing converts, thus cementing a connection between the Greeks 
and the invading Turks. 

It is not easy, from internal evidence, to fix the writer’s social 
status. He appears to have been poor—at least he is reproached with 
this by the inhabitants of Hades, who seem to concur with the Rus- 
sian proverb, ‘ Poverty is not a sin, but twice as bad.’ It is not 
probable that he was an ecclesiastic, or if he was, he was above the 
fanaticism of his time, for he speaks with no reserve and much con- 
tempt of monastic abuses and licentiousness. He was evidently well 
acquainted with all the internal affairs of the palace. Can he have 
filled some such post as Procopius under Belisarius? His horizon is 
clearly limited to the unrefreshing atmosphere of writers and fawning 
courtiers. The remnants of former splendour that composed the 
Rhomaic kingdom consisted early in the fifteenth century of a 
poverty-stricken and degenerate court. Cabals, quarrels, feuds, cor- 
ruption, furnish the sole themes of talk in Hades. As a purer 
picture there looms in the background the figure of the well-meaning, 
but isolated and helpless Emperor, who brought home nothing save 
the assurance of his moral and physical defeat from his frequent 
errands to his more powerful neighbours. The position of the sick 
man in Constantine’s empire is very similar to that of his successor at 
the Sublime Porte to-day. Troubles without, dissensions within. The 
picture is painted with a broad remorseless pencil. There is no deli- 
cacy of touch or of treatment. But it is stamped with an unmis- 
takable air of veracity. The thought and speech of every person 
introduced only revolves round himself and his personal concerns. 
Large questions of the common weal have no interest to them. If 
the state advances their sons, they wish it success ; if it fails so to do, 
they condemn it. The judges are venal, the officials incompetent and 
dishonest, the physicians quacks or poisoners. Altogether Mazaris’ 
visit to Hades affords a far from enlivening picture of good society in 
the city of the holy Constantine a generation before its fall. The 
social photograph thus unconsciously furnished resembles a sombre 
shadow hanging over the Eastern Empire, the agent and harbinger 
of its destruction. The whole composition is distinguished rather by 
burlesque humour than by refined satire. Mazaris’ praises of the 
Emperor, and his projected reforms may have been an endeavour to 
help him in his good intentions by means of easily intelligible 
sarcasms. This may explain the concluding words, that seem to point 
to an ulterior purpose. 

We now come to the third MS., the one abstracted from the 
Vatican, and which is the most curious of all. Its full title is ‘The 
Sufferings of Timarion ’ (Tipaplov 4 repi tdv Kar’ adTov Tandoor). 
A well preserved codex, elegantly written upon silk paper of the 
fourteenth century, its composition dates from the twelfth century of 
our era. 


The dialogue opens by Cydion questioning his friend Timarion, 
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why he has been so long absent from Constantinople. Timarion re- 
plies that he has been dead and come to life again. How? What 
is this? Cydion presses bim to be more explicit. At first Timarion 
refuses, at last he yields to his friend’s entreaty. He tells him how he 
had undertaken a journey to Thessalonica about the time when the 
festival of St. Demetrius, the patron saint of that city, was celebrated. 
Since the seventh century this saint has enjoyed a great veneration in 
Greece, and especially in Thessalonica where he was buried, and as 
his festival fell in October, it is even possible to fix with precision the 
date when Timarion undertook his journey. The festival drew a great 
concourse of people to the city, and a great fair was always held out- 
side the walls on this occasion, commerce being thus happily blended 
with religious duties, much in the same mode as at the Panathenaica 
of Athens and the Panionium of Miletus. Timarion arrived in time to 
witness all the festivities. He visited the fair and saw spread out all 
the natural products and handiworks of a great part of the world. 
All that Boeotia and the Peloponnesus could produce or merchant 
vessels import from Italy came hither. Even Pheenicia and 
Egypt, nay, even Spain and the Pillars of Hercules, sent their wares. 
There was Black Sea produce (probably Russian furs, caviare, and salt 
fish) ; there were the weaving and spinning produce of men and 
women. Many of these went first to Byzantium, and passed thence to 
Thessalonica per mule or horse, these cavaleades forming a gay and 
splendid addition to the spectacle. Together with the fair the reli- 
gious ceremony was also held. This lasted three whole nights; on 
the morning of the fourth day there was a solemn procession through 
the city, when the whole population turned out to do honour to the 
saint. Timarion was struck by the brilliancy of the cortege, the 
wealth of the appointments, the military bearing of the soldiery. 
His admiration was enhanced at the sight of the governor of the city, 
and by his condescension and grace of address. Timarion joined the 
crowd and also offered up his prayers at the shrine of the saint. Un- 
happily, however, his pleasures were cut short that same evening by 
an attack of fever. Disregarding it, he set out next day to return to 
Constantinople, but soon more alarming symptoms set in, and he had 
not gone far before he succumbed to his malady. He fell asleep, and 
from that he presumed into death. He only remembered with horror 
that two demons, terrible to behold, swooped down upon his body. 

‘This,’ said one of them ‘ is he who through losing all his bile has 
lost a fourth part of the composition of his being, and may not live 
any longer with the three fourths remaining to him.’ 

For, as Timarion goes on to explain, this was in accordance with 
a notice posted up in Hades by Aéskulapius and Hippokrates, that 
any human being who had thus lost a fourth part of himself could 
live no longer, even if his body might otherwise be in good condition. 
Timarion was therefore forced to follow these genii and obey the orders 
which they gave him in tones and words that were far from concilia- 
tory. They first bore him through the air, then across a bog, and 
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finally forced him to descend into a yawning gulf, closed at the bottom 
by the heavy iron gates of Hades. As Timarion passed in, the 
guardians eyed him sharply. 

‘Aha! there he is,’ they said, ‘he of whom AZakus and Minos 
spoke yesterday ; he who, it is said, desired to live on although he had 
parted with a fourth part of his bodily substance, in opposition to the 
decrees of Aiskulapius, Hippokrates, and; the whole medical senate. 
Bring in the luckless wight who dared to hold his own views on the 
composition of his body. For how should it be that a man could 
continue to live among mortals in the upper world without the four 
elementary substances?’ 

Once within the precincts of Hades, Timarion’s guides, Oxylus and 
Nyction, proceed more slowly, and he has time to look about him. 
They pass the houses of the dead, which are lighted up according to 
the means of the inhabitants, some poorly, some with wood and coals, 
some with torches. Those who have been rich have lamps and live 
in great luxury. But all, whether rich or poor, rose up as the death 
guides passed, and greeted them with marked deference. The first 
person Timarion observed was an old man greedily devouring a meal 
of salted pork and Phrygian cabbage. In vain he tried to get some 
information concerning him. His questions were answered by dubious 
utterances, Probably these were understood at the time this satire 
was written and referred to the gowrmandise of some great personage. 
Timarion’s guides now became engrossed in conversation with a friend, 
so that they paid less attention to hurrying him on. He had there- 
fore time to observe, lying on the ground in his tent, weeping bitterly 
and refusing to be comforted, another person, who, he was told, was 
the Emperor Romanos IV., Diogenes, who was here expiating the 
cruelties he had perpetrated in his lifetime. While gazing with awe 
upon this spectacle, Timarion was accosted by a spare old man. He at 
once recognised the new arrival, for the newly departed it seems still 
kept some of the rosy hue of life, which they lost after they had been 
some while in Hades. 

‘Welcome, you newcomer!’ he cried. ‘Pray tell me how do 
matters stand above? How much tunny fish can one buy now for 
an obolus? What is the price of salmon, anchovies, and flounders ? 
What do oil, wine, and wheat cost? Was there a good catch of 
sardines this year ?’ 

When Timarion had replied to these and other greedy questions, 
he questioned in his turn concerning the inmate of the tent into which 
he had peeped, and asked why he was suffering such misery. The 
gourmand then told him thé history of Diogenes of Cappadocia. 
Scarcely had he finished his recital than the genii too had ended their 
discourse. They turned fiercely upon Timarion with— 

‘Hasten your steps. You are to be brought into the Court of 
Justice, and will therefore soon part from us.’ 

‘ What!’ exclaimed Timarion, ‘are there also courts of justice, 
lawsuits, and verdicts here as in life?’ 
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* Here, above all,’ answered his guides, ‘ a man’s whole life is ex- 
amined to the minutest detail, and the verdict of each is spoken ac- 
cording to his deserts. And there is no appeal from the decision of 
this tribunal.’ 

So they walked on, and soon encountered a tall spare man who 
greeted Timarion by name, calling him one of his first scholars in the 
Aula at Byzantium. Timarion tried in vain to recognise his master. 
In this hale upright ghost he little guessed his gouty crippled teacher, 
Theodorus of Smyrna. He eagerly questioned him how it came that 
he was better off in Hades than on earth. The sophist explains. 
Above, he says, gold flowed to him too easily; he eat and lived well, 
and led an existence of sybaritic ease. Hence came gout, chalk- 
stones, and such like ills. Here below all waschanged. Here he had 
to keep a truly philosophical diet, a moderate table, and lead a quiet 
life almost exempt from care. 

‘In brief’ he added, ‘ what I practised above was sophistry. It 
consisted of idle words, of dainty phrases that pleased the common 
herd. Here, on the other hand, true wisdom and spiritual discipline 
are to be met with, that have nothing to do with words or grasping 
after the approval of the multitude. And now you are instructed, 
concluded Theodorus. Then, in true ghostly fashion, he began to 
question Timarion as to what death he had died, and what was the 
cause of his advent in Hades. 

This, replies Timarion, he hardly knows himself, but he puts it 
down to the importunity of the genii; for after narrating to Theodorus 
in great detail the minutiz of his illness, he feels assured that it was 
not sufficient to account for death. He repeats what he had over- 
heard the genii saying regarding the edict of the medical senate, but 
he contends that, if the ancient sophists have not lied, he had not yet 
run his appointed length of days. Therefore he holds his case to be 
a hard one and of great: injustice. This narration of his own griev- 
ances melted Timarion to tears. He implores his old master, for the 
love he bears him, to assist him in his grievous straits and to side 
with him when he shall come to accuse these miscreant genii before a 
court of law. This Theodorus promises, and further assures him that 
life will be given to him a second time, that he shall not plead in 
vain for resurrection. He only hopes that in that event Timarion 
will remember him and send him the customary victuals. To this 
Timarion assents most readily, and then questions Theodorus as to 
how he proposes to carry out his design, especially as he fears that 
the judges, being pagans, will be prejudiced against them both as 
Galileans. Theodorus explains that he builds his anticipated success 
upon various things, above all upon his powers of speech, ready 
repartee, and sure tact to say the correct thing. Then, last but not 
least, on his competent knowledge of medicine. Thus he hopes to 
overcome the stately Collegium Medicum that presides over the court 
of law. He proceeds to speak of these ancient physicians with scant 
respect. Aiskulapius with his empty glory has not opened his mouth. 
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in speech for years, he feels himself so left behind. When he cannot 
avoid giving some manner of reply, his comrades couch their questions 
in such fashion that he need only nod in assent or shake his head in 
dissent. So much for him. Hippokrates, whenever he speaks, utters 
such crabbed and abstruse verbiage as does not fit into a court of law. 
The others are still more worthless, and Galen, the only one for whom 
Theodorus has some respect, happens fortunately to be absent at 
present from the council, as he is busy writing his book on different 
forms of fever. With regard to their paganism, Timarion need have 
no fears. Strict justice lies in the essence of their being, neither do 
they concern themselves with the different religions of those whom 
they have to judge. Moreover, having regard to the fact that the 
faith of the Galilean is spread over all Europe and a part of Asia, it has 
been deemed fitting to choose a judge also from their midst. Theo- 
philus, the late Emperor of Constantinople, has been selected for this 
post, and his justice is wellknown. Theodorus only adds one piece of 
advice to Timarion: ‘Do you not speak, pleading is not your forte ; 
give me unlimited authority to speak for you.’ 

Theodorus then turns to the guides, and tells them that he is about 
to accuse them of having unjustly deprived Timarion of life. They 
all proceed onwards, walking over some fifteen stadia, till they reach 
a charming grove, where lovely flowers blossom, where the ground is 
covered with green grass, and birds sing sweetly. This, Theodorus 
explains, are the Elysian Fields, and soon after they approach the 
precincts of the court. Theodorus again bids Timarion, who is 
uneasy about the issue of his suit, be without fear. As they enter, 
they learn that a knotty case has just been decided concerning 
the incriminated death of Cesar by the hands of Cassius and Brutus 
(a curious anachronism this, that Cesar’s murderers should be 
judged by a tribunal presided over by Theophilus who died nearly 900 
years later). The constables now cite Timarion before the tribunal. 
Theodorus at once takes up the word and begs that he and his client 
may be led before the judges, as they have a matter of supreme im- 
portance to try before them, namely, to accuse Oxylus.and Nyction of 
injustice ; for since when, he would like to know, is it customary in 
Hades to part the soul from the body while full powers of life still 
exist in the latter? Theodorus so imposes on these functionaries by 
the pomposity of his address and his rhodomontade, that they obey 
him obsequiously, and lead him into the inner court where Hakus, 
Minos, and the Christian Theophilus are seated at a tribunal. Puffing 
out his cheeks, after the manner of the sophists, and speaking in in- 
flated language, Theodorus pleads Timarion’s cause as warmly as in 
1082 he defended the cause of the Christians at the Synod held in 
Constantinople by Alexius Comnenus. He shows how Oxylus and 
Nyction had parted Timarion’s soul forcibly from his body, and there- 
fore claims for him a right to return to life. Minos summons the genii 
to defend themselves. They do so, upholding the theory that Ti- 
marion had lost all his bile during his illness, and had consequently 
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parted with a fourth part of his composition. On hearing this the 
judges resolve to adjourn their sitting until Askulapius and Hippo- 
krates can be present to decide this important point.' 

This adjournment lasted three days, but Timarion does not tell his 
friend what passed in their course. At their expiration he is once more 
formally cited before the tribunal, and an animated medical discussion 
ensues as to whether he has or has not parted with essentials. Theo- 
dorus’ readiness of speech overcomes all obstacles, for he proves medi- 
cally that Timarion’s body was not sufficiently exhausted to justify its 
being parted from its soul. The verdict is at last given in Timarion’s 
favour, and he is bade farewell until the time be up and he again ap- 
pears here. QOxylus and Nyction are degraded from their office. 
This is the result in brief: the matter had required much talking to 
and fro, and it was evening before judgment was passed in this 
intricate case. 

As it was getting late, Theodorus proposed that Timarion should 
come with him and spend the night in the abode of the wise. This 
clearly corresponds to Dante’s Limbo glorioso, which Voltaire very 
properly preferred to all the nine spheres of Paradise. In this region 
lived all the philosophers and sophists, and so anxious was Timarion 
to see what he could of them, that he never closed his eyes all night. 
He saw Parmenides, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, Thales, and all the 
other chiefs of all the philosophical sects, as they sat cheerfully 
together, conversing peaceably and discussing their various doctrines. 
Only Diogenes was excluded with contempt from their circle. Tima- 
rion reports to his friend the conversations that passed, which give 
him an opportunity of lauding his friends and vilifying his enemies. 

Next morning Theodorus bade Timarion depart, telling him that 
it was long since matters had gone so well with any dead man. He 
wishes him farewell and instructs him to hurry, lest the news of his 
death should reach Constantinople and distress his many friends. So 
they part, and Timarion continues his journey without stopping, till 
he finds himself in the open air. 


Tanto ch’io vidi delle cose belle, 
Che porta il ciel, per un pertugio tondo ; 
E quindi uscimmo a riveder le stelle. 


The Pleiades and the Great Bear were shining down upon him, 
and he greeted them with joy. At once he hastened to seek out his 
corpse. Descending by the chimney into the hut where he had left 
it, he entered his body by the mouth and nostrils. Resting a few 
hours, he next day continued his journey to Byzantium. Arrived 
there, his first endeavour was to find some one newly dead who would 


! Hase thinks that in the description of the tribunal, and the mode in which 
justice is administered, is a very evident imitation of the Attic orators. He further 
thinks that in these genii the growing Mahometan influence of the time is to be 
traced, for they recall the angels of Death, Mounker and Nekir, who play so 
great a part in Mahometan traditions. 
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take to Theodorus his due reward. And thus, having ended his long 
recital, Timarion bids his friend good night. 

Such this satire, that gives us the conception formed of Hades by 
the temperate and learned phantasy of a Byzantine sophist or doctor 
of the twelfth century—for one or the other of these the author must, 
in all probability, have been. The treatise itself bears for us much 
the same relation as a satire upon homeopathy, hydropathy, or any 
fashionable medical regimen might have for the traditional New 
Zealander. The pith of the whole lies in certain medical, or, more 
properly speaking, physiological dogmas connected with Empedocles’ 
doctrine of the four elemental properties, which Hippokrates brought 
over into animal physiology, whence pathology drew the conclusions 
posted up in Hades. These, to judge from this MS., gave rise at that 
period to learned discussions and differences, and attracted much 
attention in Constantinople. The idea that the death of a patient 
should be declared invalid upon his reclamation and sufficient showing 
that it is against the rules of a system held as irrefragable, is 
certainly original. The satire is not elegant, but it is very biting in 
parts, while its occasionally scurrilous tone recalls Rabelais. The 
language of Timarion resembles that of the Church fathers. In 
Mazaris it has already fallen into barbarism. Both are interesting 
to philologists—but that theme transcends our powers. 


HELEN ZIMMERN. 
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Tue CoNTENTION BETWEEN THE CARRIERS AND THE 
MANUFACTURERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


N November 1878 an attempt was made in the columns of this 
magazine to throw some light on the general question of the 
economy of speed in transport ; a subject which, it was then stated, 
had ‘never yet been thoroughly investigated in Great Britain.’ The 
immediate object of the inquiry carried on at that date was to de- 
stroy the fallacy that it is more economical to run slow trains than 
quick trains on railways, an assumption which accurate analysis 
wholly disproves. But the question of the cost of speed by railway is 
only one of the elements of the general problem of internal transport. 
A few years ago it was denied that any such problem existed. The 
remarks that we made in April 1877 on the loss experienced by the 
neglect of the waterways of the United Kingdom were thought at 
the time, by many persons, to be visionary. The manager of the 
London and North-Western Railway, in his evidence, given so late as 
July 14, 1881, before the Select Committee on Railways, said : ‘ There 
is a very intelligent gentleman, who is a member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, who has discussed that point until we are tired of it, 
and has written many interesting accounts in one of the magazines 
as to the advisability of it, and has gone to a great deal of trouble to 
show that certain traffics carried by railways are unprofitable ; but it 
is all theory ; there is nothing in it.’ But at the very moment when 
one of the first of the English ‘ practical’ men gave this information 
to the Committee, the river valleys of France were bristling with 
picks and shovels; and a well-considered and systematic completion 
of the inland waterways of that country was in active progress, in- 
volving an outlay which was originally estimated at forty millions 
sterling, but which is now calculated as likely very far to exceed that 
amount. The language of M. Krantz, the author of most of the able 
reports on the strength of which the French Legislature decided on 
that large outlay, reads in strange contrast with that above cited 
from Mr. Findlay. ‘Thank God,’ writes the French reporter, ‘ we 
are far from the epoch when, carried away by an unreflecting enthu- 
siasm, we readily admitted that roads and canals had had their day, 
and that the former should be left untouched and the latter filled up, 
and that the locomotive would take the place of all the ancient means 
of transport. Time has done justice to these exaggerations; it has 
shown that while the circulation on our roads has been modified in 
its details, it has increased in its sum; and that, in spite of their de- 
fective organisation, our navigable waterways hold their own against 
the railways, and assure, wherever they exist, a low price for trans- 
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port... . The very eagerness and persistence with which the rail- 
way companies have incessantly carried on the war against canals, 
ought to be enough to show the vitality and the importance of this 
discredited mode of communication.’ 

So far, then, are the French Government, with the full support of 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, from assenting to the state- 
ment of the English railway manager, with regard to the national _ 
loss incurred by sending by rail traffic which can be far more cheaply 
carried by water, that ‘there is nothing in it,’ that they are backing 
the opposite view with the whole financial power of France. We 
cited in April last ' the estimate of M. Varroy to the effect that the 
completion of the plan of M. de Freycinet, including not only canals, 
but ports, harbours, and railways, ‘ will soon reach, or even surpass, 
the total of seven milliards, or 280,000,000l.’ So much, in the 
opinion of France, for there being ‘ nothing in it.’ 

In this country the awakening has been long deferred, but it has 
come at last; and that with a rapidity probably without example. 
To this we have an undeniable testimony in the 1,200 pages of the 
Report and Evidence (in two parts) of the Select Committee on 
Railways, communicated from the Commons to the Lords (1881, 226 
and 226 I.). Unable to prepare a report in the Session of 1881, the 
Committee recommended their reappointment in the present Session ; 
reporting, however, that a revised classification of goods and mer- 
chandise ought to be adopted by the railway companies, and that ‘a 
locus stand before a special tribunal should be given to chambers of 
commerce and agriculture, and similar associations of traders or 
agriculturists, with reference to the rights and duties of railway 
companies in their relation to the trade and traffic of the country.’ 
On being, according to the above recommendation, reappointed, the 
Committee sat during the Session of 1882 until June 17, when they 
met to consider the report. Two drafts were presented to the Com- 
mittee, the main part of each of which was devoted to the question 
of the exaction of preferential or exceptional charges ; a matter with 
which we have, at this moment, no immediate concern. But both 
drafts agreed as to the necessity of giving powers to the Railway Com- 
mission to fix and enforce through rates on canals, and to put a stop 
to that throttling of the inland navigation by the prepotency of the 
railway companies, of which we gave some examples in 1877 (No. 88, 
p- 428), and of which some of the witnesses before the Committee so 
bitterly complained. So this Committee also failed to find that there 
was ‘nothing in it.’ 

The recommendation above cited, to allow a locus standi before 
a special tribunal to chambers of commerce and agriculture, is due to 
a movement on the part of those bodies which has been caused by 
the general apprehension which the principal manufacturers are be- 
ginning to entertain of their inability to meet foreign competition 





1 Fraser's Magazine, No. 148, p. 434. 
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unless they are protected from capricious charges on the part of the 
railway companies. On November 24 last, at a private meeting of 
traders, held at No. 9 Mincing Lane, London, a scheme for a general 
association of traders was unanimously adopted; and so hearty was 
the response to the invitation, that, on February 9 in the present 
year, a meeting was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, which 
resulted in the establishment of the ‘ Railway and Canal Traders’ 
Association.” On June 6 this body held its second general meeting 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, Mr. James Howard, M.P. for Bedford, 
in the chair; and a committee was then formed, consisting of a large 
number of the most important manufacturers and traders throughout 
the country, with the avowed object of assuring that freedom of in- 
land water-carriage which is felt by these practical men to be a neces- 
sary element of remunerative industry. 

‘ When we consider,’ said Mr. Slagg, M.P. for Manchester, to the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, in April 1882, * the enormous 
competition to which we are subjected by foreign nations, and the 
almost costless canal traffic, extending in France to every market 
and centre of industry, he thought we should see the necessity of 
bestirring ourselves to make the best possible use of similar ad- 
vantages in this country.’ ‘It is becoming more evident,’ says the 
author of an able pamphlet recently published at Manchester, giving 
facts and figures in favour of a tidal navigation to Manchester, 
‘every day that the industrial interests in this country can no longer 
afford to neglect the cheap transit problem. There are widespread 
complaints of the decay, and in some instances total extinction, of 
important industries ; these disastrous effects resulting entirely from 
the too great cost of carriage between the producing centres and the 
consuming markets abroad.’ The writer continues to urge that the 
home trade suffers no less than the foreign trade from the high cost 
of inland carriage. ‘ The railway interest has grown to such an extent 
as to become a great power in the State. So secure in their mono- 
poly do they feel, that, notwithstanding the obvious injury to trade 
arising from the operation of excessive railway rates, the railway 
companies have hitherto paid but little attention to the complaints 
of merchants.’ It is not the object of the following pages to formu- 
late any complaint against the railway companies, or to say anything 
more unfriendly to their welfare than the suggestion that they have 
long been lamentably blind to their own interests. It is our wish to 
show impartially what is the real character of the contention between 
the carrying companies on the one hand, and the producers, distri- 
butors, and consumers on the other; and we hope to be able to show 
that, as in all such questions of debate the national welfare is the 
first point to be regarded, that welfare is the most thoroughly to be 
secured by a course which will be to the advantage of all parties. No 
longer in the character of the ‘mere theorist,’ but backed by the 
practice of France, the outcome of evidence before Parliamentary 
committees, and ‘ the loud clamours of the manufacturing, mercantile, 
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and mining interests,’ we hope to be able rather to compose than to 
aggravate strife, and to show, not by ‘mere theory,’ but as the out- 
come of accurate knowledge and exhaustive analysis, those true 
principles on the adoption of which depends not only the welfare of 
our manufactures and trade, but, implicitly, that also of our railways. 

It should be pointed out, in the first instance, that in relying upon 
practice, and despising what they call ‘mere theory,’ our principal 
railway managers have not thought it necessary to ascertain the 
accuracy of some of the statements which they gave in evidence 
before the Select Committee. Two striking examples of this may he 
given. They are those of men whose statements would be natur- 
ally accepted by a Parliamentary committee as deserving of implicit 
trust. Yet their inaccuracy is such as it is difficult adequately to 
characterise in terms that are properly courteous. The witnesses are 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, and the General Manager of the 
London and North-Western Railway Company. And their errors are 
not brought forward from any wish to carp or to criticise, bvt as 
showing under how profound a misapprehension, in matters that lie 
within the ready purview of the statist, men of such uncontested 
eminence habitually regard a subject on which they give their 
opinions. 

‘I dare say,’ said Sir Edward Watkin (for the legal rule as to 
leading questions does not seem to apply to Parliamentary evidence), 
‘you have observed in the returns of the Board of Trade that the 
capital increases pound for pound as the traffic increases?’ ‘ Cer- 
tainly, replied Mr. Farrer, ‘ that appears to be so.’ This is a definite 
statement, as to a readily ascertainable fact, made by one of the most 
prominent railway chairmen, and assented to by the Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, as referring to the returns of his own board. The 
preceding question was, ‘I think you would not contradict me that 
700,000,0001. of railway capital in 1879 only paid an average divi- 
dend of 4°2 per cent.?’ ‘I daresay that is so,’ 

Let us give every latitude to the expression ‘ pound for pound,’ 
and admit that what both the speakers meant was that the expen- 
diture of capital by the railway companies had to such an extent 
kept pace with the increase of their traffic, that in their anxiety 
to provide due accommodation for the public they had stifled the 
growth of their own dividends. What, however, is the fact ? 

If anyone will turn to page 5 of ‘Railway Returns for England 
and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, for the year 1880, presented io 
both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty,’ he will 
find that, so far from increasing ‘pound for pound’ during the 
twenty-six years included in the returns, while the gross income per 
mile of the railways of the United Kingdom has increased by 40 per 
cent., the capital cost per mile has increased by only 144 per cent. 
These are the figures—not our own, but those of the return. From 
1854 to 1863 the capital cost per mile declined by 7? per cent., the 
gross receipts per mile being only 19/. more in the latter year than in 
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the former. The cost per mile in 1854 was 35,523/., the gross re- 
ceipt per mile was 2,510/. In 1880 the cost per mile was 40,613/., 
the receipt per mile was 3,511. This is something very different 
from ‘pound for pound.’ Whatever has been the reason that an 
increase of 40 per cent. in the volume. of traffic per mile has not 
appreciably raised the dividend (in 1860 the net receipts were 4°19 
per cent. on paid-up capital, in 1880 they were 4°38 per cent.), it 
has not been the corresponding outlay of capital. 

The misstatement of Mr. Findlay bears on the same subject, and 
points in the same direction as to the admirable and unimprovable 
character of the management of the English railways. ‘The average 
profit upon the capital of the railways of the United Kingdom is 4} 
per cent. . . . The average profit upon tie capital of the French 
railways is 4 per cent.’ (Question 14,252.) 

Having stated? that ‘the average yield of the whole capital 
expended on the French lines was more than 54 per cent., it was 
natural to turn to accessible authorities in order to see whether this 
statement or that of Mr. Findlay was correct. 

In the ‘ Rapport fait au nom de la Commission d’enquéte sur les 
Chemins de fer et les moyens de transport sur l’ensemble du 
systéme des voies navigables de la France,’ par M. Krantz, Membre 
de l’Assemblée Nationale, addressed to that body on June 13, 1878, 
(p. 32), is given a statement of the ‘développement du réseau des 
Chemins de fer francais a la fin de 1867.’ There it is written, ‘ Les 
recettes brutes montaient 4 665,406,322 fr., et laissant un net 
de 354,054,087 fr., soit de 5°10 pour cent. environ du capital 
engagé.’ 

In volume lx. of the Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, p. 447, is an ‘abstract,’ taken from the ‘ Revue 
Générale des Chemins de Fer,’ of ‘The French Railway System in 
1877-78. ‘The capital cost of the total length of open line of the six 
great companies is there stated at 295,660,341/., and the net receipts 
at 16,299,922/.; or 50} per cent. of the gross receipts. This gives 
a little over 54 per cent. instead of 4 per cent., showing that the 
statement to the latter effect is all theory ; there is nothing in it.’ 

Serious as the above misstatements are, they sink into insignifi- 
cance before a colossal error, which must, we apprehend, be attribut- 
able to some miscomprehension on the part of the shorthand writer ; 
as it is almost incredible that a learned and highly respected witness 
should have really made the reply to Question 9,293 which is printed 
as follows in the Report: ‘If you look at the returns under the head 
of “Cost of locomotive power,” you will see that the locomotive 
power only costs 1d. for twenty miles, including return, which will 
carry a load of 240 tons; the actual cost is about 1-40th of 1d. per 
mile. You might carry coals and get a profit of 50 per cent. by 
taking them at a farthing a ton a mile, all expenses included ; but it 


2 Fraser’s Magazine, No, 148, p. 429. 
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is out of the minerals that the railway companies get the profit, and 
they are entitled to get a profit; that is the great mass of the 
traffic now on many railways. I say they are entitled to get a profit, 
but it costs them about half a farthing per ton per mile for the whole 
thing.’ This astounding statement is printed without any expression 
of question on the part of the Committee, although it was subse- 
quently demurred to by Mr. Grierson. And it is followed (9,407) 
by the no less incorrect assertion, ‘If you look at the Parliamentary 
return you will find the interest on capital is allowed in the expense 
for locomotives.’ Sir Daniel Gooch very rightly remarked, * You are 
not right in that; there is no such thing as interest of capital 
charged in railway expenses, but the witness held to his impossible 
quotation of a farthing a ton a mile. 

It is not clear to what Mr. Baxter intended to refer as ‘the 
returns.’ The basis ofall exact information on the subject of general 
railway costs is the Blue Book of ‘ Returns’ which we have already 
cited. But for each year from 1875 to 1878 a very valuable and reliable 
work is one entitled the ‘Index to our Railway System,’ in which 
the returns for the average, and for a certain number of the leading 
lines are carefully analysed. In the last-named year the cost of loco- 
motive power for each train mile run was, on the average, not one 
twentieth of a penny, but rather more than eightpence halfpenny— 
being 8°79d. in England, 7*12d. in Scotland, and 8°38d. in Ireland. 
But the 8°57d. forms but a small part of the expense per train mile, 
which amounted in 1878 to 29°36d. for primary, and 5°33d. for 
general charges, or 34°69d. per mile in all, and that for trains 
averaging only about 166 tons, instead of 240. It is not therefore 
necessary to waste any more space on the theory of the half-farthing a 
mile. It is, however, permissible to remark that the theory that it 
was out of the minerals that the railway companies made their main 
profit, which has of late been abandoned even by the most strenuous 
supporters of the railway mineral traffic, was the ‘ theory’ almost uni- 
versally set forth when the subject of railway cost was first attacked in 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ in 1876, and in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ in 1877. 

Having thus, it is to be hoped, sufficiently illustrated the dif- 
ference between pooh-poohing an accurate, and correcting an in- 
accurate, witness, it is desirable to give some account of the true 
elements of the contention hetween the railway companies and the 
merchants and traders of England, and to point to that future, and 
we may almost say certain, issue of the contest, the nature of which 
will become apparent from a lucid explanation of the main facts of 
the case. The question of the comparative cost of land and water 
carriage is that of which the solution underlies the settlement of 
the entire problem. And the acknowledgments of the writer are 
especially due to those railway managers who, in the evidence before 
the Select Committee (although, it is true, without proposing that 
object to themselves), have given a more complete and irrefragable 
confirmation of the low estimates which have been before given in 
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our own columns of the value of the mineral traffic on trunk lines 
than would have been altogether credible if offered by less competent 
witnesses. 

The first allegation brought before the Select Committee against 
the railway companies is that they charge higher rates than they are 
legally entitled to exact. The next head of complaint is the charge 
of preferential rates, as in the case given in evidence of a charge of 
358. for the conveyance of English hops from Ashford to London, 
while the charge on the same railway for conveying an equal quantity 
of French hops from Boulogne to London is only 17s. 6d. In the 
same way it was put in evidence that the beef of American cattle 
slaughtered at Glasgow is sent to London for 45s., while for an equal 
weight of the meat of home cattle the charge is 778. Again, the 
rate for the conveyance of fish from the north-east of Scotland, 
which thirty years ago was 358., is now 140s. These items are 
taken from the report drafted by Mr. Barclay. 

The case of the companies relies upon two assertions. One is 
that, under the powers of their Acts of Parliament, they are entitled 
to charge, in addition to a rate per mile, certain sums which they 
call terminals, These terminals are of two kinds. There is first the 
cost of loading and unloading—or, as it is called, handling—the 
goods which they convey. To this the traders are not disposed to 
object as matter of distribution of cost, but they urge that it is 
covered by the maximum rates per mile authorised by Parliament. 
The second is the charge of interest of money, cost of main- 
tenance, and depreciation on the capital laid out in stations—a 
charge which, however, the companies at present limit to their goods 
and mineral stations. As to this the traders are at direct issue, and 
urge that no distinction can be made as to outlay in this or that 
portion of the enterprise. To the complaints as to interference with 
the canals reference has already been made. 

The draft report prepared by Mr. Ashley expressed the opinion 
that the companies are entitled to both kinds of terminals, and re- 
commends that a declaratory Act of Parliament shall be passed to 
that effect. Mr. Barclay’s draft pointed out that if the companies are 
not so entitled (which is regarded as a legal question), they are un- 
doubtedly exacting rates in excess of the legal maximum. But 
neither reporter appears to have seized the central feature of the 
claim, and its natural consequences, if allowed. 

There is no doubt that the original railway Acts contemplated 
that the railway companies, like the canal companies which preceded 
them, should be remunerated for their outlay by tolls; and provisions 
were inserted in the early Acts of Parliament for the admission of the 
engines and vehicles of carriers on the rails. Not only so, but in 
the first instance the goods traffic was actually conducted by carriers, 
and it was only later in the day that the companies themselves 
assumed the rights and duties of carriers. Thus the intention of 
the Legislature as to such questions as terminal charges is not to be 
ascertained ; as the condition contemplated in the Acts of Parliament 
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has not been carried out. The question may thus seem to be one 
merely of dry law, and of the special effect, in each case, of the 
precise language of special Acts of Parliament. 

But the consideration which has been overlooked by the Com- 
mittee is this: rates of freight, as well as rates of fare, are contained 
in the Acts of Parliament per mile, no difference being made between 
the rates for a longer or a shorter distance. In fact, the one was set 
against the other, and a sort of rough justice is thus done. At all 
events, such a rule is intelligible to the public. 

The companies now claim the revision of this rule to a limited 
extent. Without asking to raise their maximum charge per mile, 
they yet claim the right of distributing these charges as they think fit, 
so that they keep within the maximum. They further claim the 
right—though it is not clear that they would be anxious in every 
case to enforce it—to add the terminal charges, of both kinds, to the 
maximum rate per mile. And they also claim the right to reduce 
the maximum rate when and where they choose, without making 
such reduction equally over their whole system. They do this, not 
only on the ground that certain expenses are regulated by the 
volume of traffic, so that (roughly put) it may cost less per mile 
to carry for 200 miles than for 20, exclusive of terminals; but 
further, that if for a long distance there be competition by sea, or 
by another route, and for a shorter distance there be no com- 
petition, they are entitled to reduce their charge for the long dis- 
tance to such a figure as will enable them to compete with the sea 
passage, while maintaining the full maximum charge for the inter- 
mediate distances. 

This claim should be investigated from an independent point of 
view. It is necessary to inquire how far it is just to the different 
localities ; how far it is, if logically carried out, advantageous to the 
companies themselves ; and how far it is accordant with public policy. 

And first, it must be remembered that, as the companies have 
assumed the functions of public carriers, they are bound by the 
ordinary rules that regulate that trade. These rules, moreover, are 
to be applied with rigidity, in consideration of the extraordinary 
powers which the Legislature has conferred on the companies, which, 
in most cases to some extent, and in some cases altogether, put them 
in the position of monopolists. Now the public carrier is bound to 
charge equal rates, and it is not for a moment to be permitted 
that he should have the power to make capricious and arbitrary 
charges, or to favour one locality or one individual at the cost of 
another. Thus, when the merchant complains that while the rail- 
way companies charge him 9s. for conveying a ton of cotton from 
Liverpool to Manchester, a distance of 31 miles, another merchant is 
charged the same price from Fleetwood, a distance of 50 miles, and a 
third the same price for the carriage from Barrow, a distance of 87 
mniles, it is difficult to see what justification can be alleged by the carriers 
for charges so monstrously disproportionate. To say that it is done 
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to make up, or to keep up, the dividend of the carrying company, is 
wholly irrelevant, as far as justice between the customers is concerned. 

The average traffic on an English railway must earn at least 
48 per cent. profit in order to keep up the modest net return of a 
little over 4 per cent. on the capital. If any article is carried at a 
rate too low to allow of this profit, either the company lose in 
dividend, or their other customers lose by paying additional rates 
imposed to make up the deficiency. This is a simple arithmetical 
fact. Whether the variation be made in charge for distance, or 
in charge for different articles of transport, makes no difference. 
The ordinary customer is mulcted, in order to allow the railway 
company to carry a traffic that is not self-supporting, in the sense of 
earning its fair share of profit. For the company to be gifted with 
the power to make such preferential charges, for the sake of filching 
traffic from a rival, whether that rival be a canal company, another 
railway company, or a shipowner, is a claim that cannot be sup- 
ported if once it is put into plain English language. To show such 
preference is no part of the duty of a carrier; and it is no reply to 
that statement for the carrier to say that it pays him to do so. 

The plea, however, is more than doubtful. To carry in an ex- 
pensive mode anything that can be as advantageously carried in a 
less expensive mode involves a national loss. It follows that it is 
more than doubtful whether any party to such a transaction can 
permanently gain by it, even at the expense of others. Thus it is 
admitted that coal can be carried by sea from Newcastle to London 
for 38. 6d. per ton. The distance by rail is almost exactly 300 miles. 
No railway charge is put in evidence from Newcastle to London, so 
that it may be assumed that the limit of competition is here exceeded. 
But from the Durham coal-field to London, according to a return 
printed on page 161 of the Appendix to the Report of the Select 
Committee on Railways (226, I., 1881), the railway charge for 260 
miles is 8s. 7d. or o°39d. per mile. At the rates of the Chemin de Fer 
du Nord, which the French, who do analyse their expenditure, hold 
to be the lowest admissible for the carriage of minerals, the charge 
for railway carriage for this distance would be 12s. It is unneces- 
sary to go into any intricate calculation to show that when such is 
the normal difference between the two routes, any arrangement in 
virtue of which the railway company becomes the carrier must cost 
the country at least 5s. per ton; and that independently of the 
question whether or no the railway company recoup themselves by 
charging the difference (or the part of it which they actually do not 
receive) on the passengers or on any other class of traffic. When the 
work is not done in the cheapest way, the country is the loser of the 
difference, unless it be in a case when it is worth while to pay for 
speed. As to that, each class of traffic, if left to itself, would 
naturally choose its own route; and the coal merchant would no 
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more think of applying for railway conveyance for 260 miles, than 
the fish salesman would hesitate to pay an adequate price for the 
service of a fast train. 

The main point which it concerns the public interest to have 
elucidated in this part of the case is this. The companies, who up 
to this time have been generally held to be bound to charge equal 
mileage rates, not exceeding certain fixed maxima, which are to 
cover all charges, now definitively claim (1) the right to impose 
terminal charges, apart from a through rate, such charges to he in 
part dependent on the sums which they have thought fit to expend 
on their several stations ; (2) they claim the right to reduce their 
mileage charges when and where they choose, such reductions being 
not equal or general, but made for the avowed purpose of competing 
with routes on which the transport can be effected by water more 
cheaply than is possible by rail. 

It is possible that the traders would not object to this first 
claim, if it were brought forward in the only defensible mode, that 
of asking for a revision of the whole system of legal charges, That is 
what many men are now asking, and it is conceivable that it would 
be a good thing, if found practicable, for everyone. But to claim 
the right to make additions, and to refuse corresponding deductions, 
to put on in detail, without taking off, or even balancing, in gross, 
is what no sense of justice can permit. Neither will the productive 
industry of the country allow that the natural element of geographical 
distance shall be disregarded in the charges made by public carriers. 

How much the position of the railway companies might have 
been improved by the application to the known facts of the case of a 
little of that ‘theory’ as to which the managers say ‘ there is nothing 
in it,’ will become very clear from the consideration of a few simple 
facts. 

On page 263 of the Appendix to the Report (226, I., 1881) is a 
return handed in by the manager of the Great Western Railway 
Company, which states that ‘the terminal expenses connected with 
minerals’ at the subjoined stations are as follows :— 


Smithfield Station ‘ ° ‘ . 38. 871d. per ton 
Bath Station ‘ ‘ ‘ . 28. 2°68d. 7” 
Evesham Station . : . ; » 277 


We may add that the population of Bath is 52,000, and that of 
Evesham 5,000, so that we have here one metropolitan, one large 
town, and one small town station. The mean of all these terminals 
(which do not include carting) is 2s. 2°7d. perton. The average gross 
receipt per ton of mineral traffic on the Great Western Railway in 
1878 was 2s. 6d. (the average on all the railways of the United King- 
dom being 1s. 11d.), Deducting the terminal charge, which accord- 
ing to the evidence of the manager is actually borne by the company, 
whether they can recover it from their customers or not, there is only 
a balance of 3°3d. per ton earned by the whole mineral traffic of this 
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line. At 4d. per ton per mile the average distance for which each 
ton is carried is sixty miles. The ‘handling terminal’ is 3d. per 
ton. Thus, according to the evidence of their manager, the Great 
Western Railway Company only receive three-tenths of a penny per 
ton for every ton of coal which they carry, in order to pay for a 
carriage of sixty miles! Is it possible to throw a stronger light on 
the false policy of carrying minerals than is thus shed on the subject 
by Mr. Grierson ? 

The charge for terminals on the goods traffic also demands an 
analysis, the need for which was very evidently present to the mind 
of one member of the Committee, Mr. Barclay, although Mr. Grierson 
not unnaturally (under the circumstances) protested, ‘ the figures are 
very interesting, no doubt, but they are perfectly useless.’ Let us 
endeavour to supply the important details which Mr. Barclay could 
not elicit from Mr. Grierson. 

‘ For station accommodation other than loading and unloading’ 
(Q. 13,159) the Great Western would be satisfied with a charge of 
38. on every ton of goods that they carry. This charge is proposed, 
not for the Great Western Railway alone, but for the country at 
large. The average receipt from a ton of goods on the railways of 
the United Kingdom in 1878 was 5s. 7}d., which, according to the 
evidence of Mr. Findlay (Q. 14,410), on the London and North-Wes- 
tern line (which may be taken as a normal guide to the general 
average of the country) would have been averaged for a mean dis- 
tance of 44°8 miles. Thus we have a mean charge of 2s. 74d. for 
44°8 ton-miles, or of o°69d. per ton per mile. 

Of the mean charge per ton per mile (whatever it may be), one- 
fifth consists of the proportionate charge for maintenance of line and 
works (exclusive of maintenance of way), and of what are grouped 
together as ‘general charges.’ It is on this 20 per cent. of the 
working cost alone that any additions or deductions for a less or 
greater length of transport can be calculated. It is not now proposed to 
offer any opinion as to the propriety of making a lower mileage rate 
for a long distance than for a short one, if any distinct charge is made 
for terminals. But it appears to be the general opinion of traders as 
well as of carriers that such should be the rule. And such being the 
case, it is desirable to ascertain on what principles such difference 
should be (if at all) calculated. 

It appears impossible to offer any reason for making such a 
difference, except in so far as a greater or less length of lead may be 
regarded as corresponding to greater or less volume of transport. 
The mean incidence of the items of expenditure we have specified 
on the railways of the United Kingdom (in 1878) was 375/. per mile. 
The incidence of this fixed charge on the running cost per ton mile 
or per train mile would, of course, be inversely as the volume. Ona 
traffic of only 1,000/. per mile per annum it would weigh twice as 
heavily, or cost twice as much per ton, as on a traffic of 2,000l. per 
mile per annum. It is possible to argue from analogy that on a run 
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of 200 miles it would weigh only half as heavily as on a run of 100 
miles. At all events, it is only on that ground and to that extent 
(terminal charges being left out of account) that any argument for 
charging less per mile for 200 than for 100 miles can be supported. 

On the above charge of o°69d. per ton per mile (of net load) 
nearly o*14d. would represent the fixed charges thus determined. 
And as the mean lead, or length of transport, is 44°38 miles for the 
goods traffic, at that length of lead o-14d. would represent the fixed 
charge, and o*55d. would represent the remainder of the cost, 
which in no case whatever is subject to reduction. On the other 
hand, the o-14d. would vary as the lead, but in the following 
manner :—For a lead of 89°6 miles, being double the mean lead, the 
fixed charges would amount to about 0°07d. per ton per mile, and so 
on in proportion, never, however, wholly disappearing, so that for any 
distance whatever the total charge must be something more than 
055d. per mile. On the other hand, for a run of 22°4 miles the. 
fixed charge would amount to something close on o*28d. per ton per- 
mile, raising the total charge from o’69d. to o°83d. per ton per- 
mile, and so on in proportion. It does not follow that such a rule 
would be acceptable, either to the traders or to the railway company. 
But it may be confidently affirmed that such is the only principle on 
which (apart from charging for terminals) variation of a mileage rate 
can be arithmetically regulated or justified. 

As to the detail of the terminals, however, it must be obvious to 
those who have any acquaintance with railway statistics, more espe- 
cially in their accurate and business-like forms, on the French, the 
Indian, and especially the New South Wales railways, that the 
charge of 3s. per ton is wholly disproportionate. The ‘traffic charges’ 
on the English railways amount to 30 per cent. of the entire expendi- 
ture. Of these a portion are running charges—the French investiga- 
tors say one-eighth. Station charges, therefore, of all kinds, for 
passengers, goods, and minerals, cannot exceed 26 per cent. of the 
total cost of working. Nor can we allot, to goods-alone, on any calcu- 
lation, a higher proportion than 20 percent. Thus the mileage rate, 
if adjusted to cover terminals, will follow precisely the same rule as 
that before arrived at for variation according to distances, and the mean. 
terminal charge for the mean run of 44°8 miles will be 0-1 4d. per ton.- 

This, it is obvious, is for what. is called ‘handling terminals ” 
alone. As to the attempt to charge interest separately for station 
expenditure, it is one which it is difficult to put in any practicable 
form. It is much the same as if a manager were to say, We have so 
much increased the power and weight of our passenger engines, in 
order to command speed and punctuality, that we shall add a charge 
of 6d. to every passenger ticket for ‘locomotive terminal.’ The 
outlay on the stations has, no doubt, been very great. It was incurred 
by the companies, with their eyes open, for one of two reasons, viz. 
either to attract more traffic, or to facilitate, and thus cheapen the 
cost of, the traffic they alreadyhad. Does this in any way justify the 
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imposition of a separate charge ?—or that partial dissection of charges 
which the managers now aavocate, but at which they stop, because 
a complete dissection would destroy their arguments ? 

Although we do not admit, and are confident that the country 
will not admit, the establishment of this doctrine of the right to 
charge station terminals, as between the companies and the public, 
the question is one to which the former would do well to give more 
attention than has as yet been thecase. Taking as correct the state- 
ment of Mr. Grierson that the expenditure on the Smithfield Station 
has been so large as to make each ton of coal that is passed through it 
cost the company 3s. 8d. for station rent, &c., alone, if all be brought 
to account, the question becomes very pertinent, What could have 
induced the company to make such an outlay for such a result? 
That railway managers cannot claim an absolute immunity from error 
is undeniable. And that being the case, the wisdom of such a step, 
as its outcome is presented by their own evidence, is at all events 
liable to question. 

Nor does the matter stand here. Mr. Grierson has entered on 
an investigation that may, with much propriety, be carried a step 
further. The average receipts from mineral traffic on the railways of 
the United Kingdom amount to 21°22 per cent. of their gross receipts. 
What the net receipts may be the managers decline, not only to tell, 
but to ascertain. But the average cost of 0°476d. per ton per mile, 
at which, according to a statement handed in by Mr. Baxter (to be 
found on page 161 of the Appendix to the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee, 226, I., 1881), 5,233,618 tons of coal were brought to London 
in 1877, is not such as to allow the possibility of much margin, if 
any, over expenses out of pocket, if fairly carried to account. It is 
16 per cent. less than the price which the Chemin de Fer du Nord 
have found to be the lowest at which they can carry coals, although 
that is 40 per cent. higher than the cost by canal. As compared with 
the cost of transporting seaborne coal it is evident that there is here 
a great economical waste, and that on the one hand the public are the 
losers, while on the other hand it is far from obvious that the rail- 
way companies are the gainers. But without stopping to inquire into 
the question of which scale of the balance may receive the few 
thousandths of a penny per ton that may be either lost or gained on 
an average freight of 0°476d., let us follow the hint of Mr. Grierson, 
and inquire how much profit ought to be fairly chargeable on this 
traffic to remunerate the companies for the outlay of capital which 
has been incurred in order to conduct it. 

The average cost of a mile of English railway in 1880 was 
40,6131. In 1877, the last year for which we have the comparative 
prices of the French and English lines, the cost per mile of the latter 
was 53 per cent. more than that of the former. The gross income 
was 29 per cent. more ; but if we subtract the mineral traffic, which 
-is absent on the great French lines (with the exception of the Chemin 
de Fer du Nord), the English gross revenue is 6/. per mile less than 
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the French. On the Chemin de Fer du Nord, out of a gross income 
(in 1872) of 5,864l. per mile, nearly one-fifth was derived from 
minerals, but at a tariff 16 per cent. higher, and at a working cost 
7 per cent. lower, than those of our own main trunk lines. Thus 
our lines may be roundly said to have cost half as much again as need 
otherwise have been the case, in order to carry a mineral traffic to 
the gross amount of 76S/. per mile, on which the net revenue can 
certainly not exceed 76/. per mile. 

This excess of cost in construction becomes very intelligible when 
we inquire into the amount of the occupation of the lines respectively 
by the three great branches of traffic. A diagram of the running of 
the trains from London to Peterborough, published in volume xxxviii. 
of the ‘ Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers,’ shows with 
absolute precision the proportionate occupation. Thirty-three mineral 
trains occupied 56 per cent. of the twenty-four hours. Nineteen 
goods trains occupied 29°3 per cent.; and nineteen passenger trains 
occupied 14°6 per cent., of the entire working time. The proportion 
of gross earnings obtained during this 56 per cent. of the time occu- 
pied by the mineral traffic was 18°62 per cent. of the gross revenue. 

The gross earnings per mile were 4,755/.,of which 2,121/. was net 
revenue. To correspond to the occupation of the line, the mineral 
traffic should have earned 1,192/., the goods traffic 62o0l., and the 
passenger traffic 309l. net. Our own estimate is that the net earn- 
ings were, for minerals 41/., for goods 78ol., and for passengers 1,3001. 
As to this, however, it is impossible to speak with absolute certitude. 
But it is indisputable that the minerai traffic, instead of earning the 
1,192/. net required to pay for the occupation of 56 per cent. of the 
time, only earned 8291. gross. Had it been carried for nothing, there- 
fore, its total earnings would not have been enough to pay more than 
two-thirds of the dividend due to its occupation of the capital outlay 
of the company. 

It is thus, we think, indisputable that the aversion of the railway 
managers to bringing their policy to the test of what they call ‘ mere 
theory,’ but which might be better described as the control of 
scientific investigation, has involved the railway proprietors in a 
heavy loss ; a loss which is all the more to be lamented inasmuch as 
it has involved both the canal proprietors and the freighters in corre- 
sponding losses. The avowed principle of this ‘policy, as brought 
out very clearly in the evidence of the principal railway managers 
before the Select Committee on Railways, is, that all profit is worth 
securing. If competition by sea renders it impossible for a railway 
to charge remunerative rates, it will run down its rates to the extreme 
edge of possible margin (if not, indeed, below it) and point to the 5 
or 6 per cent. added to the net revenue as so much clear gain. But 
never, until this question of terminals came up, have the managers 
appeared to inquire at what cost, in the way of outlay of capital, they 
have secured this 5 or 6 per cent. of net income. In round num- 
bers, a railway should earn 10 per cent. on its outlay in gross receipts, 
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which the working expenses should only reduce to 5 per cent. The 
French railways do better than that. The American railways have 
working expenses that amount sometimes to 75 per cent. of the gross 
revenue, but then their capital outlay is so small (less than a third 
of our own), that a less profit on traffic gives a fair dividend on 
capital. But we have burned the candle at both ends. We have 
raised our capital cost by 50 per cent., in order to carry a traffic that 
does little if anything more than pay its own cost. It may be unsafe 
to insist too much on the identity of the figures, and to say that the 
53 per cent. of additional capital is closely correspondent to the 56 
per cent. of occupation of line which is ascertained to exist on the 
Great Northern Railway. But of the intimate association of the two 
sets of figures there can be no doubt. Is it possible to persist in a 
defence of a policy so disastrous ? 

It is not for a moment suggested that it is practicable for 
the control of the engineer to extend to those innumerable details 
which are intimately known to the traffic manager, and to him alone. 
Much discretion as to the charges of a railway can no doubt be best 
entrusted to these hard-working and intelligent public servants. 
But there are points where positive science steps in; and to treat 
these points by rule of thumb is to invite disaster. There is a mini- 
mum charge at which it is possible to move a given weight of train 
on an ordinary line. The fact that there are great varieties of lines, 
and numerous circumstances that may properly raise expenditure 
here, and lower it there, does not interfere with the necessity of 
directly ascertaining the normal cost, and of making all arrangements 
subservient to the rule of obtaining a normal profit upon it, for each 
description of traffic. This, it is not too much to say, has never been 
done on any English railway. It is doubtful whether it has ever 
thoroughly been done under English management, except on the New 
South Wales railways. There, the effect of the accurate knowledge 
obtained by the returns framed by Mr. Rae, the Government Com- 
missioner, and his successor, Mr. Goodchap, have been of the utmost 
service to the company. Knowing thoroughly at what cost each 
description of traffic is conveyed, the managers are able to make such 
charges as are at once just to the freighters and remunerative to the 
proprietors. 

The English managers labour under the enormous disadvantage 
of being so overweighted (as compared with the French managers) 
by the amount of capital on which they have to provide a return, and 
by the necessarily unprofitable character of two-fifths of the bulk of 
their traffic, that they are obliged, as they admit, to avail themselves 
of every possible chance, and to save every penny that they can. In 
so doing they at the same time disgust their customers and check 
the development of their natural traffic. 

It is necessary, however, to call attention to the distinction that 
exists between the loss incurred by the country at large, by the con- 
veyance of minerals by land instead of by water, and the profit or 
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loss made by any particular railway on its mineral traffic. As to the 
first, the broad fact, as shown in the report to the Wolverhampton 
Chamber of Commerce—a report which has never been contradicted 
—that the cost of conveyance by canal is only one-third of that by 
railway, measures the loss to the country incurred by the neglect and 
obstruction of our inland navigation. As to the second there isa 
confusion which ought to be dispelled. ‘ There are broad facts,’ wrote 
the Secretary of the Board of Trade to the present writer, on No- 
vember 11, 1876, ‘such as the comparative well-doing of the mineral- 
carrying railway companies, which would point in an opposite direc- 
tion ’—opposite, that is, to the loss incurred by the trunk mineral 
traffic. 

As to this, it is obviously a question of amount charged for freight. 
Mineral traffic has many advantages in point of economy. The 
vehicles are as cheap as any that can with safety be employed on 
railways, the tare is less than for almost any other kind of traffic, the 
waggons are well filled, and the volume of traffic is large and regular. 
These are important features of economy. On the other hand, the 
back carriage of the empty waggons (a disadvantage with which 
almost all railway merchandise traffic has to contend) reaches its 
maximum with minerals; and the low speed at which the trains 
generally run is such as to raise the cost of locomotion by at least 
8 per cent. Again, the enormous amount of shunting, for which 
the mineral traffic is mainly responsible, forms a very heavy item of 
charge. These matters being allowed for, it is clear that if an 
adequate price be charged, the traffic is a desirable one. Thus, on 
the Maryport and Carlisle and on the Taff Vale Railways, which are 
laid out and worked as mineral lines, and on those portions of the 
North-Eastern system where the absence of competition enables the 
company to charge as much as 14d. per ton per mile, there is no 
doubt of the lucrative character of the mineral traffic. On the other 
hand, there can be as little doubt of the ruinous character of a traffic 
which on trunk lines occupies more than half the resources of a 
railway with traffic conveyed at the price of *476d. per ton net, the 
waggons having to be sent back empty. 

We have not space, on the present occasion, to enter into the 
comparison of the inland water systems of France and of England, or 
to bring before our readers such a description of the English canals 
and navigable rivers as it is important to make known. Nor can 
we, in a limited space, reproduce the facts contained in that report 
to the Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce, which has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Spon, in which not only are the actual rates of 
railway and canal carriage compared, but mechanical reasons are ad- 
duced for the greater economy of the latter. To the canal charges 
cited in the pamphlet in question may be added that of 0°243d. per 
ton per mile on the canals of Alsace-Lorraine,‘ and the extraordinarily 
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low rate of 0'170d. per ton per mile on the canal and lake navigation 
from Chicago to New York. The latter price approaches that of the 
coasting steam colliers, which is as low as o*117d. per ton per mile 
for cost, and, including 25 per cent. for insurance and profit, o:1 56d. 
per ton per mile all over. It is only in virtue of such wild state- 
ments as those of which we have above exposed the fallacy, that it 
can be for a moment supposed that railway conveyance can remunera- 
tively compete with charges such as these. 

The manufacturers of Great Britain may well be grateful for the 
publication of the evidence elicited by the Select Committee on 
Railways. It may be that the evidence of the railway managers 
themselves will prove ultimately even more valuable than that of the 
complainants against undue charges. As faras the railway proprietors 
are concerned, if they care to protect their own property, this will 
certainly be the case. In the absence of such evidence, anyone 
would have been not unjustly disregarded who should have said that 
the managers of great lines, in direct communication with Continental 
railways, were quite unaware of the rate of net profit earned by the 
capital of the latter, and of the difference in the nature of the traffic 
to which the greater prosperity of the French lines is due. Without 
that evidence it would have been difficult to expose the extraordinary 
misstatements on which some of the most prominent advocates of the 
mineral traffic of railways have based their notions of its profit. 
Without this evidence it would have been incredible that a railway 
chairman should have been backed by the Secretary of the Board of 
Trade in a statement as to the proportionate growth of the capital 
and of the traffic of the railways of the United Kingdom, which is 
wholly erroneous and misleading. The necessity of a scientific con- 
trol of the statements of railway chairmen and managers is conclu- 
sively established by the evidence before the Committee. 

Almost more important is the commencement which has been 
made (with a view to support the charge for terminals) of the calcu- 
lation of the cost at which an unremunerative traffic has been secured 
by the companies. On what evidence less unexceptionable than that 
of the General Manager of the Great Western Railway Company 
could the shareholders of that line have been convinced of the fact that 
the cost of their Smithfield Station was so great as to exceed, for every 
ton of minerals sent through it, the gross amount of freight that they 
received for each ton of minerals carried on their line? It may be 
hoped that it is impossible to arrest an inquiry thus set on foot, the 
upshot of which is of such vital importance to dividend. If ‘ ter- 
minal expenses connected with minerals’ in the Smithfield Goods 
Market amount to 3s. 871d. per ton (226, I., 1881, p. 263), while 
the average receipts for every ton of minerals carried over the Great 
Western were only 2s. 6d., or only 65 per cent. of the cost incurred 
at this terminal station, what has been the total outlay of capital for 
the earning of that 2s. 6d. per ton? and what the diminution of 
the general dividend of the company in consequence? Not less, a 
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comparison of the French lines assures us, than from 54 to 4} per 
cent. per annum—a loss to the shareholders of between 22 and 23 
per cent. on their dividend, and thus on the value of their property. 

It is difficult to forecast what may be the outcome of the labours 
of this Committee. The disposition of the English public to leave 
those who manage any sort of business, public or private, to take 
their own way, and a readiness to accept their assurances that 
they know far better what they are about than do those who criticise 
them, may prove to be ineradicable. On the other hand, the argu- 
mentum ad crumenam has a certain force with almost everyone; 
and the fact that the manufacturers have awakened to the heavy loss 
to which they are subjected by the obstruction of water carriage is one 
that is comparatively new. It is one that cannot fail to prove an 
important factor in the case ; for if a powerful interest is able to 
resist all interference ; if the shareholders prefer to accept the state- 
ment that ‘ the actual cost’ of carrying coals ‘ is about 1-4oth of a 
id. per mile ;’ if they are contented with a mode of charging rates in 
proportion to distance, which would lead to a charge of nothing a 
mile for a thousand miles of railway; if they hold that to apply 
to such subjects that kind of investigation which was applied by 
Stephenson, by Brunel, and by their assistants, in order to lay the 
foundation of the railway system, ‘ is mere theory, there is nothing in 
it’—they are masters of their own property. But in that case they 
will be wholly unable to check that migration of industry to new 
centres which has already transplanted the steel works of Sheffield 
to Cumberland, and the foundries of Staffordshire to the banks of the 
Clyde. If the waterways are not allowed to come to the great pro- 
duction centres, production will leave those centres, and will build 
for itself new homes on the banks of the free waterways. 

The extraordinary change which has been effected in the views 
of the commercial world with reference to transport since the subject 
was first broached in these pages and in the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ in 
1876 has assumed such proportions that it is now impossible to 
arrest the force of public opinion. If the railway companies study 
their own interests, they will at once reconsider the subjects of com- 
petition and low priced traffic on the principles above indicated. If 
the managers still refuse so to do, and if the shareholders support 
their policy, not only will the traffic diverted from the canals seek 
seaborne carriage, but the centres of trade will shift, and the pas- 
senger and goods traffic will feel the ill effects of the attempt forcibly 
to carry heavy transports by the most expensive routes. Policy may 
be matter of dispute, but mechanical principles are inflexible, and 
neglect of them is certain, sooner or later, to avenge itself. 


F. R. Conver. 





Lost Love: A Loruran TALE. 


HE grey-walled, red-tiled, farm servants’ or cottars’ cottage— 
Euphemia’s home, or as her old mother called her, Yeuff—lay 
alongside an old high stone wall skirting a plantation of firs and 
beeches, about three miles westwards from the county town of Had- 
dington. Standing a few yards from off the broad, hedged-in turn- 
pike, the old coach road leading from the northern to the southern 
metropolis, and running in a long, dreary, straight line against the 
grey eastern sky—with a small bit of garden ground in front in which 
potatoes were faithfully planted when the time came—in late winter 
or in the grey track of spring, it presents a cold, cheerless aspect. 
The red tiles were bare of ivy or lichen, the once whitewashed gables 
were only dulled by the winter’s rains and the high east winds, and 
browned by the summer’s suns. The farm steading of Oatfield and 
hinds’ houses lie cosily in the dip of the farm road, a stone’s throw 
away; but the lonely cottage has turned its side to the bleak east 
winds and salt showers of the German Ocean that rush in autumn, 
and winter, and early spring from the wild northern east shores. 
With its back to the high stone wall, it sets its face to the steady 
northern light, and to the rich, well-tilled, rounded fields which 
conceal the Firth of Forth from the view at Oatfield. 

It is a dreamy, dreary spot. It is off the high road to the town, 
and has only a passing interest in both. Late at night the carrier’s 
cart from neighbouring towns and villages rumbles along to Edin- 
burgh with the stern watchdog tied to the axle beneath, while the 
carrier sits dozing on his pepper-and-salt cart-cover in front, and 
sometimes he will at a signal pull the reins, stop his horse beneath 
the dark trees, and open a padlocked box, and undertake a commis- 
sion from a poacher to a poulterer in the city. And sometimes, it is 
said, he takes ducks and hens and newlaid eggs at quiet corners from 
parties who, under the sudden light of a lantern, are known not to 
own any farmyard produce, but to work at the travelling steam- 
ploughs. Only on one day in the week is there any traffic on the 
broad-stretching road, on the market day at Haddington, when afar 
in the fields you may hear the noise of cart wheels, and see towering 
above the hedgerows troops of two-wheeled carts loaded with grain, 
drawn by heavy Clydesdale farm horses ; and they again are passed by 
farmers swaying in their gigs on their weekly errand to the Corn 
Exchange, talking solemnly of reduction of rents and the prospects of 
emigration. A baker’s cart calls twice a week, a hawker makes pe- 
riodical visits with a load of cheap crockery—a periodical reminder 
to the frugal peasant folk that something is perishable about them ; 
a tramp occasionally begs a drink of water and a bite of bread, and 
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vends at the same time bootlaces and almanacks, or a rude song 
printed on rude paper; and the policeman calls at intervals fo get 
his book signed and his pipe lit. 

On a clear day you can see the spire of the town-hall at Hadding- 
ton, or what local antiquarians persist in calling, from its sheltered 
valley situation, Hidden-town; but neither the Lammermuir Hills, 
with the snow lodging on the ridges, nor the shores of the Forth can 
be seen from the cottage, the tall firs darkening the views either way. 
In a hundred yards walk you may refreshen your eyes and quicken 
your thoughts with a view of either the hills or the sea. Away to the 
west you can discern the Pentlands and the veils of smoke which lie 
about the city of Edinburgh. In the air is breathed the grave, stolid 
spirit of the people, the moderate stillness, the large quietude that 
comes from constant work and silent companionship of broad open 
grain fields, wide turnip land where sheep feed, grey pasture soil 
where cows ruminate, warm farm-courts where short-horned red-and- 
white cattle are stalled, and the dense swaying plantations and rapid 
undergrowth. These patient processes breed patient minds. 

The wide expanses of view, the far stretching turnpike, the brown 
warm-coloured ploughed fields, the extent of flat-lying farm lands, all 
lying so like each other, resembling patches on one piece of cloth, 
brought the far-off near, and by the progress of neighbouring farm 
work the farmers judged of their own. At night the hinds would 
linger about the turnpike, sitting on the top rail of a field gate or a 
fence, with their eyes turned along the great running road waiting 
for visible signs of intercommunication with the world: such as a 
tramp on the march, a gig with a bagman, or a brewer’s cart return- 
ing empty from its round of villages. Some form or shadow would 
be seen, or some far-off sound heard, as the old patient woman labour- 
ing for a grandson at college, could be observed against the grey light 
from the Firth, at nights returning, with figure bended with toiling 
and the burden of pig’s meat swung on her shoulders from the town, 
closely followed by her toddling grandchild. 

Nature in its rough genuine way forms strength of character and 
individuality of purpose. The grey, cold, rough evening nights of 
winter can be read in any of the farm folks’ countenances ; their faces 
are not only tempered by the seasons, but down in their hearts the 
seasons take root and grow, and so, as you put your hand below a 
spade depth of new dug soil in winter you feel a preserving glow, 
beneath the sombre, dull-toned face of a hind you have the strong, 
equal, and unchecked human feelings. Love is not withered here with 
recurring doubts and criticism, and marriage is within reach of all. 
In the wide grey sky, in the expanse of broad fields, the affections 
take on the aerial tone combined with the rich strength from the 
brown grain fields,and in the quick life of the young plantations, 
love swells sweet and strong in the breast; and here one can under- 


stand its fulness in the old simile of like as a hen gathereth in her 
chickens. 
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It was a February evening, the evening of the annual hiring fair 
of thé farm servants at Haddington. Oatfield was still and quiet ; 
those who had reached home were sitting at an early supper, but 
others were yet trudging homewards. Yeuff, or as one preferred to 
call her, Fame, was not home. Her lonely mother, Naomi, had 
early in the afternoon begun to walk to the doorstep, and shaded her 
eyes with her hands, longing, and looked for her daughter. She had 
ceased knitting, and now sat with her hands clasped in her lap, with 
her eyes brooding over the fire of faggots gathered from the woods, 
and starting up at every sound on the high road, and settling uneasily 
down again on her stiff-backed chair. Early in the evening she had, 
by the way, asked of her passing farm neighbours if they had seen 
Yeuff, but as one, old Jenny, had laughingly said— 

‘Deed I saw ’er. She'll no be hame th’ nicht at the crack o’ the 
whip, Naomi Todrig, or else am cheated.’ 

‘Isthe toon so busy th’ day? It takes a graund show to keep my 
Yeuff late in the toon,’ said the mother, with an outward firmness 
but an inward misgiving. 

‘ Ay, but when lasses meet lads and lay their lips th’gether, it’s a 
bonnie lang time till they think o’ hame,and them that’s sitting 
wearying for them.’ Jenny’s thoughts of her own children had soft- 
ened her heart for the widow’s only daughter. ‘When love comes 
into lassies’ heads nooadays, they begin to forget their ain folk. 
But Ralph is a very steady lad, very,’ she said, emphasising the last 
word as Naomi restlessly turned into the house. 

It was not in human sympathy to relieve the old widow of the 
deep anxiety that was struggling at her heart’s cords. The outer 
door was left open, the lamp stood on the table unlit, the cat was 
curled up on the hearthrug, and the tick-tack of the wall-clock beat as 
regularly as her heart. A well-read copy of Bunyan’s ‘ Pilyrim’s 
Progress,’ covered in brown paper, lay open and unread alongside her 
spectacles. Her thoughts were of her only one, of all her days and 
ways, and timidly she mistrusted herself to look into the future, 
which she had been brought up implicitly to believe was not in 
mortals’ keeping nor guiding. 

In the falling early night she kept restlessly crossing the thres- 
hold, walking down the narrow footpath, and going out to the main 
road, and once her heart leapt within her as her faded eyesight saw 
two heads moving against the evening sky, and heard two voices, a 
man’s and a.woman’s, in the air. Her daughter came not yet. The 
lowing of cattle in the farm courts, the deep cough of the sheep 
feeding on the turnips in the sloping field, and the strong eastern 
wind rustling among the swaying trees, were the only sounds heard 

et 


Ralph and Yeuff had not gone to the hiring fair in search of situa- 
tions; both were remaining. They had gone, though not together, 
simply to see the sights of the market, and it was the same desire 
that had drawn the flocks of farm labourers from all the parishes in 
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the county. The first Friday in February was an annual holiday, the 
great annual gathering of farm hinds and labourers in East Lothian, 
who fully appreciated its advantages of seeing once a year old com- 
panions, old school mates, old friends from the extreme farms, from 
the shores and fen lands in the lowlands and the sheep farms of the 
uplands, from the far eastern and western districts. Once ayear they 
all met in the central county town. Women, men, and children 
were huddled in crowds in the stony market square and down the 
open stony market street, and were welded in eager, loud-talking 
groups. Once a year these solitary folk crowded together. 

If love levels all, it, magnet like, soon brings a lad and lass together 
even in the greatest throng. Ralph and Yeuff spent hours in each 
other’s company on the skirts of the crowds, taking ample enjoyment 
in the sights and stands, and in their own simple talk. It required 
but a little gentle persuasion to get her to sit for her photograph in 
a travelling booth, and he in exchange sat for his. Love drew them 
away from the crowded throngs early in the afternoon, led them down 
to the riverside of the flooded surging Tyne, through the peaceful 
churchyard lying around the picturesque old Abbey Church, along- 
side the green haughs or meadows bordering the river and out into 
the broad stretching country roads, Their talk was dull to you or 
me; but their deep feelings had one electric current, and shone in 
the deep eyes of these peasant folk. The Tyne river was running in 
flood, and so were their hearts. Love had come to them with its 
fatalities, as it comes to most of us, at moments unexpected. 

In the cold, silvery, grey sunset, they walked along the by-roads 
with their arms crossed behind them, and their hands clasped in each 
other’s, as only country folk and children know how to walk. Their 
loves had been of natural growth, had come with constant sights of 
each other, of everyday greetings across hedges and at the kirk door, 
and had grown as naturally as a sapling in a wood. The tall, 
black-bearded, graceful, and strong young forester lad, with black 
eyes and sun-browned face, and the homely seriousness of the Saxon, 
had a manly liking, of slow growth, for the comely and handsome 
girl, in whose eyes sometimes flashed high spirits and proper pride. 
She was a sapling to this big, brawny man, whose heart was touched 
by her rough life on the fields and the calm earnestness of her 
mother’s lot. To both life had now become sweeter since their closer 
intimacy, and their long lonely days of outside work were tender with 
the frequent recollections of each other’s meetings. 

In the steady advance of night, as they walked along the footpath, 
with their hands clasped and their calm presences, Ralph said some- 
what abruptly, looking in the grey distance to Yeuff’s home— 

*T’ll be leaving Oxton soon. My wark is near done, an’ I mun 
gang hame again, lass, to Berwickshire.’ 

‘Must you gang?’ Shetrusted herselftosay no mere. A wealth 
of meaning lay in her expression of the first word. 

‘I mun dae what my maister bids me, and a servant can dae nae 
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mair.’ His words were said in quite a matter of fact way; he re- 
cognised his duty to a good master, and his duty to his “father at 
home, who had served ‘the master’s father before him. A quick 
change on her lips, and a turn of her head, drew forth the words, 
‘ I’m sweer to leave you, Fame, but it’ll'only be for a wee while. T’ll 
come again at the hack end o’ the year, an’ take ye toa hame o’ your 
ain, lass.’ 

Her hands slackened their grip, and she fain would have walked 
alone. She had been so very happy to-day, why should the day close 
with words of parting? Parting would come soon enough, as she, 
like all peasant girls, know the old words from infancy, ‘ out of sight, 
out of mind.’ His hands closed firmer than before, and they walked 
slowly on without uttering a word. 

The east wind was piping and whistling among the trees. The 
grey track of evening had melted in night, and night’ s brown black 
shadow was settling over the hills and fields; still they lingered on 
their way. 

* It’s a long way off: it is beyond Dunbar. The railway station 
is Reston, an’ you have to walk twa or three miles syne,’ said Ralph, 
thinking of his home. It would be their own home. 

‘ Yes,’ said Yeuff, after a pause, ‘it mun be far away when it is 
oot o’ East Louden.’ 

* Far or near, our love will travel with us. Louden is no a’ the 
world to you nor me,’ he said encouragingly. 

‘No,’ she replied with a slight smile, ‘nor Berwickshire either.’ 

A close observer could see that her words did not convey the 
tender thoughts that were struggling within her. Her eyes were 
with her heart, thinking in a troubled manner about her mother, 
about whom she had been quick to notice Ralph had said nothing. 
Did he intend that she should leave her and cleave only to him, leave 
her, the only, and first, and dearest: friend she had through life, leave 
her in her fast approaching old age, leave her solitary, uncared for, 
in the cottage, and that she herself should only go to this home of 
his father’s beyond Dunbar? Her feelings rushed quickly together, 
and there was a swelling about her large throat, and a firm pressure 
about her rounded lips. Her backward womanish thoughts soon 
overcame the flush of warm feelings, leaving behind, however, a flash 
of pride in the erect head and a stiffness in the supple form. She 
was offended that into the question he had never introduced the men- 
tion of her mother, and what was to become of her. 

What had come over her? Ralph thought, as he saw she was a 
little cold and inclined to be formal. Had he given her offence by 
not making a straightforward, manly avowal. He bent his large face 
into hers, and wrapped her in his massive arms, and said in that 
touching, simple pathos which the Lowland hinds know by nature 
how to use,— 

‘Fame, my iass, I like you, and you only.’ 

Her head fell on her breast, and her cheeks were burning with 
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colour. Outwardly these were the only effects produced by this de- 
claration of love. Then she lifted up her head, put her hands to her 
eyes, and looked at him frankly and honestly. 

‘ You are guid an’ kind, Ralph. I never expected this th’ nicht. 
You are very guid, an’ clever. I feel thankful for your guid 
opinion. But, Ralph, I am no my ain mistress; my mother has 
lived all her days in the place she was born at.’ 

To you, as to any modern Englishman, it is immaterial where a 
girl lives when she marries. Of course she must follow her husband 
as naturally and as unquestioning as the cart follows the horse, so 
long as the harness keeps together. She loves, why then she must be 
led wherever this love leads her. Introduce a limitation to this 
love journey at the very start, and you would no doubt say it is 
proof most ample that there was never any love, or that love for 
place overcame love for person. But is it really so? 

Ralph, with his strong, if narrow, intelligence, could not under- 
stand her doubts. She had been always so frank with him and so 
agreeable, and had never shown any previous signs of possessing a 
will running counter to him. Now for the first time he felt her quiet 
natural strength of conviction below the hesitating sentences. 

‘It’s you am wanting to live wi’ me, Fame.’ Then he said in 
lighter tones, playing at her thoughts, as if they were whims, * What 
matters it whether we live at Reston, Oakfield, or Oxton? It will 
be the same, we will be th’gether, and wherever we are we will aye 
love; willwe no? The same sky will shine ower us, the same winds 
will blow, the same rain will fall at any place; only at Reston I'll be 
at a guid situation ; and, here or there, you can never be dearer to me 
than what you are, Fame, lass.’ 

He had disposed of the case without considering the principal ques- 
tion. His premises were incomplete. 

‘ You forget, Ralph, that I am a woman, and that I have an auld 
mother, to me very dear, and so long as I live, where she goes I 
follow.’ She thought she had made it clear, and did not care to make 
it more pointed. 

‘Your mother? Well, yes; a mother must be provided for. 
Mine is dead long ago; many a year ago.’ 

They were silent for a time. Tears gathered in her eyes and 
swelled in her throat. They were dear to each other in the fashion 
that man’s and woman’s love will ever be. Was the sacrifice to be all 
on her side for him whom she loved very much? Did he not see her 
trial? or, seeing it, did he shut his eyes purposely to her trial? Her 
whole being was stirred with her new joy and her new sorrow, which 
were now equally great. Was she at this trying moment to throw off 
the only solacement, the only old natural joy of kin, she had had in 
her dull existence, for this new-found endearing joy ? 

‘Till th’ nicht I never ken’d how much I like baith you and my 
mother,’ at last she said. ‘In my auld hame, beneath these four bare 
walls,’ pointing to the cottage far off in the dark, ‘where my father 
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lived and died, and I was born, I have aye thought I would do the 
same under his and my master’s folks. But you make me sad, Ralph, 
and no glad, in asking me to leave it; to leave my mother. I canna 
turn my back on the place, and say to mother, “ I mun leave you, for 
Ralph wants me to live with him far, far away, away from the auld 
red fields and red-tiled houses.” I canna, Ralph, lad; my heart 
winna allow me; and I am sure you would no have me with a false 
heart. Think of me sometimes, if you like, as a sister. You have 
my love, but I couldna forsake my mother yet. Oh no! You'll see, 
some morning or evening, another lass to your mind. Maybe a 
Berwickshire lass, Ralph, without a mother. God has willed it so; 
but probably you will think of me sometimes, perhaps very kindly, as 
I will always do of you.’ 

Her voice rose and fell, its quiet heart-cadence bespoke the severity 
of the inward struggle between the love for man and the love for 
duty. The words were spoken with a careless effort of art, and yet 
in their sincerity reaching an art so high as to be beyond an actor’s 
range. The peasants never pose nor talk of scenery, but in their still, 
watching, patient, nature-taught feelings they possess the reverence 
of art and the innate love of scenery. Words and actions are to 
them always inseparably associated with the spots where they were 
uttered or made. They possess in the rough the true dramatic 
instinct. 

They had passed a small farm-steading where a middle-aged 
farmer was heard in the stackvard calling out in angry tones to a 
wayward hind’s wife— 

‘Jean, your greedy bairns have stolen the hen’s eggs from out 
this bean stack here.’ 

‘Is that a’, maister?’ was heard as loud a voice in the dark in 
reply. ‘You have little to make a’ the work aboot. The bairns are 
only beginning to learn to be thrifty and usefu’ toa body. Ye have 
little to complain o’.’ 

It was now supper time at this early hour, and the dusk had fallen. 
So quietly the two trudged homewards towards Oatfield. The long 
flat, lands, the wide stretches of arable fields, the squares of field 
hedgerows, and rolling soil, were dull and dark in the grey February 
nightfall. Can he not stay in Lothian among her own folk? she is 
thinking. Will he not relent? If his love is so strong for her, it 
can surely embrace the only one she loves next to him? What ob- 
jections can he have to her mother living with them ? She would be 
helpful and industrious; she would look after the little Ayrshire cow, 
milk it, and attend it in the byre, or feed the pigs in the sty behind 
the house in Berwickshire, or tend the Scots-grey or Cochin China 
hens. They would all thrive under her patient care, and under her 
constant, placid, soft attentions. Was it all to be but a bright pleasant 
dream, to be a thing of the past, to be among the might-have-beens, 
on the dull dawn of to-morrow, and numbered among the happy 
hours she had known rustic joy in the fresh days of haymaking in 
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early summer, or the gladsome joyfulness when lifting the fallen 
bunches of oats after the horse reapers in the bright summer morn- 
ings? Oh, why had he awakened her monotonous life with this 
glimpse of another life, with the gleams of fond mother’s anti- 
cipations, and so rudely closed it, and so selfishly? Was this 
love? 

To her it was more bitter than the cold offerings of friendship. 
It was now all past; her heart was already closing in the rebound, 
there could be no more eager, pleasant expectations between them. 
The strange river of life had suddenly turned a bend, and displayed 
a long-hoped-for change of scene, where she expected to live, her heart 
full of new emotions, of emotions lying dormant in a lump at her 
heart ; but the bend only opened to close, and lose itself at another 
bend. 

The familiar cows which she knew by name lowed in their stalls 
in the byre at the farmstead, the fat cattle bellowed in the courts, 
the shepherd’s dog growled at the gathering footsteps. It was supper 
time. The hinds, to the light of the lantern, were suppering the 
cart horses in the stalls of the stable. The fitful light of the wood 
fire lit up her mother’s home, and streaks of light stole through the 
chinks of the door She was at home. The oil lamp stood on the 
table unlit, and two blue supper plates were laid on the round table. 
The fitful light from the fire danced on the row of plates and bowls 
on the plate-rack at the wall, and on the cupboard in the corner 
stored with old china cups and saucers on the top of each other. 
Naomi watched, as she sat on a low stool, the porridge-pot at the tire- 
side ; and this was the ordinary round of her life since she was a 
lassie at school; Yeuff knew of no other rounds of life; it might be 
of no interest to Ralph, whatever his life at his home might be in 
Berwickshire, in that unknown shire beyond Dunbar. Naomi sat on 
the same low stool in spring and summer, in autumn and winter, as 
was her wont all the year, all her life. 

As they pass the wicket gate, walk up the pebble-strewn footpath, 
the young forester throws his arm round her firm waist, and leans his 
head with his bearded cheek against hers, and spoke in a firm voice. 
He compressed into strong words the result of his anxious inward 
debatings. 

‘ Before we step across the threshold, tell me, Fame, lass, do you 
really like me, an’ nae other lad? Dae ye only like me?’ 

Her hand is on the latch of the stone-walled red-tiled cottage ; 
it is quickly withdrawn, and she grasps his firmly in the dark. An 
eager glow was in her dark eyes, and her figure quivered with strong 
emotion. 

‘ Like ye, Ralph?’ she asked, more by way of candid reply than 
an echoing answer. ‘I ken nae other lad that e’er I liked since I was 
a lassie. I think I never knew love or liking till ye came to the 
countryside. I like ye dearly.’ 

‘ Aweel, Fame, lass, it’s agreed. Ill marry ye, an’ your mother 
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will gaun wherever we gaun, an’ we'll a’ live th’gether. God kens I 
like ye weel.’ 

The place where they stood was as hallowed to her as the kirk 
porch ; its surroundings, where her father lived and toiled, a poor 
hind, and where she had played as a girl, and wrought in girlhood 
and womanhood, were as sacred as the kirk where she and her mother 
worshipped, or the kirkyard where her father and forefathers lay 
beneath the green sod. 

‘Eh! Ralph, my lad; ’am richt glad it’s a’ ower. Come away 
indoors, an’ 0o’ll hae a talk wi’ mother aboot it. She'll be glad, glad 
to see you.” 

The door opened, and the figures, tall and strong-built in the open 
air, were seen but a moment against the dim light from the opened 
door. Inside, he had now a place in the cottage, he had now a chair 
he could nearly call his own. The mother bustled about, and served 
the simple fare, while Yeuff took off her hat and jacket, and brushed 
her hair at the small looking-glass hanging on the wall, where she 
could not but notice, with a smile, the colour in her cheeks and the 
new glow in her eyes. 

The mother knew where she had been, and suspected the cause of 
her late return; now she knew, and that it was not the first time the 
two had been walking and talking together alone in the country 
roads. You could read on her face the expression of mild disapproval, 
but no questions were asked. Nothing was amiss. She could wait 
for explanations, if any were forthcoming; her dark, receptive, 
patient eyes bespoke that she could wait long, ay, ali her short life 
now. She knew her daughter’s heart, and was satisfied. The weary 
day was now ended, her daughter was home and looking happy, and 
the stout old woman thought confidently over her plate of warm 
porridge and the jug of sweet milk, ‘It is well. Young folks will 
be young folks. Where quiet happiness is there is no wrong. The 
end of it, what will it be? likely a wedding and a kirking. Who 
knows? Luck comes to poor folk as well as to the grand.’ Her 
patient quietude was like the dumb cows’ in their stalls, which had, 
all her life, appealed to her meditative, contemplative mind as a 
pattern for her own. The beasts in the fields were, to her, living 
forces. 

She was not long left in doubt. After the frugal meal, when the 
plates and jugs had been removed to the pantry, and the oil lamp was 
burning bright, and they had all settled down in strong wooden 
chairs round the whitewashed, clean-swept fireside, the quiet talk 
passed round, led by homely questions of the mother. The gossip of 
the fair; the wages in money, and the yards of potatoes and bolls of 
meal offered and accepted for hinds and day-labourers; how much 
for single men, for married men with daughters who could also work 
on the farm and fields; for married men with grown-up sons, who 
could, like their fathers, drive a pair of horses, could sow, and plough, 
and reap—called a double hinding? Who of their friends and 
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neighbours were staying and leaving ; where they were shifting to, the 
work they were to do, the wages they were getting; if they were 
to be allowed to keep a sow ora cow? Who of their neighbours at far- 
away farms she had seen and spoken to; how they and their families 
were ; if they were increased by births or unbroken by deaths? It 
was talk of a homely, kindly nature. The old mother was gladdened 
or saddened as the news went either way. Her old neighbour workers 
had a place in her heart which neither the distance of time nor. the 
distance of place could remove. Friendship is not easily wrenched 
from country hearts. 

Then there was a lull in the talk; it lagged as light flickers 
before it either goes out or burns brighter. A quiet remark from the 
mother about the delay of Yeuff’s return brought no response from 
her, so it was left to Ralph to explain, in an uneasy, slow manner, 
involving many shiftings of his position on the wooden chair, and 
causing many times to put his hands out and into his pockets as if 
they were to him, for the first time, burdens. Yeuff, with a calm- 
ness, bethought herself of washing the supper dishes in the small 
pantry. The simple story was simply told. It fell on a mother’s 
grateful ears; her heart was glad; she set it down to an ever-watch- 
ful Providence; she accepted it as a Divine blessing. Where her 
daughter goes, she goes most thankfully; willingly or gladly at 
leaving her old home, was not to be thought of. A young woman’s 
life was before an old woman’s few short years. It was well ordered, 
and it was not for her to question. Ralph was steady, clever, and 
acknowledged to be well-bred. Yeuff had accepted him, and she 
would have done the same had she been young. A good man is the 
best dowry, the only one Yeuff could expect; and a good woman is the 
best dowry Ralph would get. It was very well ordered, She thanked 
God most fervently. 

Yeuff had returned from washing the dishes; to-night she had 
been longer than usual. She said the room was hot, and the girl 
went now to open the back window at the time she generally shut it. 
She stood a minute looking into the dark night; the cold night air 
was grateful to her heated cheeks. 

‘Yeuff, my bairn, Ralph has told me all. Come here, Yeuff,’ 
Old Naomi spoke very fondly and tenderly, so unlike the usual 
matter-of-fact tone at supper times. 

‘Yes, mother,’ replied Yeuff, still keeping her hand on the 
window sneck, looking in the direction of the cold stars in the vaults 
of the sky, and with her back to her mother. Then she shut it, and 
walking across the earthen floor to where her mother sat, she stooped 
and threw her arms round her, and bent her cheeks to hers. 

A loud noise broke in upon the stillness. Suddenly a rustling 
noise was heard, a crushing, cracking sound, the window was opened 
from the outside, and in a moment a figure came tumbling on to the 
floor! It wasaman, a young man. He was slightly intoxicated, 
and was at first bewildered by the lights of the lamp and the fire, and 
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he staggered across the floor with outstretched hands towards the 
mother, whom he attempted to embrace. 

‘ Hoo are ye, Yeuff, woman? Ye’re an awfu’ strainger noo. Ye 
never come along the Ormiston road.’ He spoked as he groped with 
his open arms. 

Yeuff stood behind her mother, flushed with anger, yet not know- 
ing what to say. Naomi led him to a chair like a child. He was 
but a young lad, unaccustomed to the excitement of the fairs, and the 
power of the strong ale he had drunk there somewhat freely. The 
young man, when sober, was stolid, but in his cups there was a dash 
of rustic daring and rustic noise. He was a ploughman, and between 
him and other workmen, such as foresters, gardeners, or gamekeepers 
—hangers-on on lairds’ good-will, as he considered—at least in his 
opinion, there was that wide difference there is between a free man 
and a serf. Naomi hoped he would be quiet and go quietly away, 
but his tongue would wag. 

‘Freend,’ he said, pointing with his uplifted arm to Ralph, who 
had sat still on his chair with an outward appearance of everyday 
unconcern, ‘ mind ye, ’am no a strainger here. Yeuff an’ me are auld 
freends, are’nt we, Yeuff, lass? ‘Deed are we!’ 

Ralph’s staid pride was touched, and he accepted the slightest 
challenge of rivalry in their lives which ran through the words and 
looks of the intruder. In a dull, blunt manner Ralph asked, in an 
ordinary way, 

‘ Whether are you or me to shut the window?’ 

‘Please yoursel. Then came the words as an afterthought, 
*Ye’ll no kick up a row wi’ me—mind that.’ A deep undercurrent 
of meaning was expressed in his face, and Ralph’s look plainly showed 
that they understood each other. A wan smile came across Hope’s 
dull brown face as he turned to Naomi and said, * He’s gey ciever if he 
kens what Imean. The De’il himsel dinna ken.’ 

Old Naomi produced from the chest of drawers the whisky bottle, 
shaped like a flagon and as old as an heirloom, the sight of which 
alone had a soothing effect. She quietly turned the conversation to 
the fair, and to subjects which could not produce controversy—if that 
be possible, for country folks’ subjects of talk are so limited, and their 
experiences so varied, as to produce the most contradictory opinions. 
It was fair night, he would taste out of her bottle ; he would surely 
drink their healths in a glass of whisky. 

‘Whisky? Na, na, hang it; it makes you fou.’ 

He was not welcome; he knew it, he saw it. Yeuff had not 
once spoken to him. For the old relationship and friendship of his 
folk with Naomi, she was kindly towards him. If a complete stranger 
had come into the house, the whisky bottle would have been handed 
to him. It was country hospitality, and he was not favoured. But 
he would surely this night of all nights not pass unobserved the old 
custom, he would surely put the whisky to his lips, if no more. 

‘Weel, if ye will hae me to drink, I canna refuse. Am no a 
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teetotaller, an’ I'll no be ca’d yin.’ With the glass in his hand he 
remarked by the way for the information of one only: * Mind ye, am 
a Louden man. Dae ye think me a fool ?’ 

* T'll no say but ye may be.’ 

‘Ye’ll no kick up a row wi’ me, mind ye that. But I'll take or 
gie a song wi’ any man for pleasure.’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ said Naomi, whose interest in the talk was nothing to 
her anxiety to keep the two from quarrelling, and to get them safely 
out of the cottage. 

* Gie’s yin o’ Robbie Burns’ songs; his are bonnie.’ 

‘Ye tell a lie, Naomi. They’re nae masons or gardeners o’ that 
name aboot Ormiston.’ 

‘Come, Hope, ye’re a canny chap. Gie’s a toast or a sentiment 0’ 
some sort, an’ pass roond the glass. Dinna keep it to yoursel.’ 

It was sore against her will she had to encourage him in presence 
of Ralph, but what will an old mother not be forced to do for a 
daughter ? 

*Here’s tae ye a’ in the auld words, ye ken fine,’ he said, with a 
bold swagger of his arm, spilling the whisky at the same time, and 
reciting the words— 


From rocks of sand, and foreign Jand, 
May fortune keep me free, 

And from big guns, and woman’s tongues, 
The Lord deliver me. 


‘Ye hae naething like that in Berwickshire, man. Theré’s nae 
toast like it out o’ Louden, is there, Naomi? I never liked guns of 
any kind, and I aye need a gill of whisky before I can breast up to a 
woman. Do I no, Yeuff? What's the matter with ye, Yeuff? 
You’ve never spoken a word to me! Ihave na spoiled the company, 
have I? I did not mean it. We're auld friends, but I have no 
offended you, have I?’ 

‘Offended? No. We have been old friends.’ She spoke with 
careless indifference. It was a test of the friendship of peasants to 
overlook an unwelcome intrusion of this kind, indeed it was only into 
friends’ houses such free intrusions are made. They were equals, and 
though not a custom of the country, such nocturnal visits were gener- 
ally made when the peasant lads were returning home with a skinful 
of strong spirits. Whisky lent boldness to the most timid native. 

‘Mind, Yeuff,’ he said, attempting to look sober, ‘though I may 
be had a bottle—a bottle o’ ale more than my usual, I am no gaun to 
Me Pigs an’ Whistles. Na, na. I’ve been keeping the fair—that’s a’, 
ass,’ 

It was late. The proverbial apathy along the northern shore 
which comes from the company of three lovers was felt. The talk 
died from want of life, not from lack of interest. 

To Ralph she said ‘ Good night,’ and to Hope she said ‘ Good4bye.’ 
Did Hope notice the difference—the difference she intended to make ? 
They vanished into the dark, and, waiting a little at the doorstep, she 
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recognised the strong figure of Ralph from the light of a match as he 
lit his pipe. No other figure was seen beside him; no doubt Hope 
had turned at the corner, and walked along the by-road alone. It was 
well they had separated, else, she thought, from strong words they 
might have gone to strong blows, and strong blows might have ended 
in—-what? She shuddered to think. 

Inside the house Naomi was quietly engaged putting the little 
kitchen and sitting-room in order. The clock had struck the hour of 
nine, and astonished her. It was late, past the regular time for 
going to bed. With a leisurely life of patient experience, and of the 
knowledge gained by prosaic facts, of strange love incidents in the 
wide expanse of what is termed the countryside, she had a strange 
feverish misgiving as to the result of to-night’s incident. Her lips 
were pressed a little closer than usual, and her dull eyes were looking 
inwards with great restlessness of thought. 

* Hope is a big, stupid calf,’ she said to herself. 

‘What, mother?’ asked Yeuff, who had entered from locking the 
door, and drawing the wooden bolt across. 

‘Figure Hope, coming tumbling in by the window this nicht of 
all nichts. He is stupid—probably with drink. He is a big calf; a 
muckle fool—that he is.’ 

‘Yes; Hope is thoughtless. He can never do things like other 
folk. At school he used to cut his hands while whittling away at 
sticks. But, mother, he is simple-minded.’ 

The grate was raked of the glowing embers, the candle was lit for 
their own bedroom, and the oil lamp was put out. No more words 
were spoken. Before Yeuff fell asleep, the sweet experience of the 
afternoon came back again; his kindly voice, his manly figure. Her 
cheeks took a glow at the recollection of his kiss, and his warm 
pressure, his warm words, which she had often previously wondered if 
they would come to her as they came to ladies in fashionable love 
stories written in the weekly press, but which had now come to her 
with that strong force deferred expectations generally bring with 
their arrival—she, a solitary farm lass, patient and calm, with few 
thoughts but of farm work and farm folk, and her own kin, and the 
beasts and cattle about the farm steading and fields. 

All around was in peace. A stillness hovered about the farm- 
steading. The hinds had long since returned from suppering the 
horses in the stable, and were no doubt also slumbering soundly in 
their box-beds. The grain and bean stacks in the stack yard, the 
large stone-built straw-barn, and tall chimney of the steam-engine, 
rose tall against the dull sky, and made the darkness darker around 
the cottage. But this flat country, this expanse of low-cut, hedged- 
in fields and borders of plantations, were to her a familiar land—the 
land of her affections. She could pick her way in the dark over the 
stiles in the stone dykes and the slaps in the hedgerows, and could 
tell at what spot to leave the narrow footpath, and to walk on the 
roadway for better footing. She travelled the distance over again, 
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and the familiar landscape, with the rounded Garleton Hills, the 
solitary Traprain Law, and the rolling Lammermuir Hills, were now 
looked upon as having also a tender spot in her feelings, for there 
her heart went out to the only lad she had yet loved. Add a strong 
human love to what was before a close familiarity, and you have a 
love as sacred as mortals can experience in the sweetness of open-air 
life. 

‘Hope is stupid and rough. No other could be so stupid and 
rough as he was th’ nicht before folks. But Ralph took no notice 
of him ;—he was very wise,’ she thought, as she lay beside her 
mother, who was sound asleep. ‘ He was gey bold, faith, in so coolly 
coming in by the window, but Ralph was there.’ 

The cold, early grey morning found her at work. Many of the 
farm labourers were late at yoking time. Work after yesterday’s 
festivities had a disagreeable earnestness, a seeming harshness, to 
some as they stood talking, unwilling to yoke, and only willing to 
spend time in talking about yesterday. Yesterdays bulk more 
largely in country folks’ talk than do to-days. In this way they 
lingered about the farm-steading for an hour until the farm steward, 
later than usual, made his appearance. To-day they are trudging in 
the fields, yesterday they were tripping in the town; to-day they are 
back to familiar work and familiar scenes, yesterday they were 
crowded in the throng of a fair, full of booths and shows, and they 
themselves quickened with the stir and noise around them in the 
streets ; to-day they settle down as best they can to their ordinary 
labouring life. The seasons brought round to them their regular 
beaten march of work, where they must tread. 

In the slow, involved talk of two companion peasant women- 
workers, as they were lifting and cutting the shaws from the turnips 
in the field to feed the sheep, reference was by slow degrees of 
exactness made to Yeuff’s having so early left the fair, and left it, too, 
in company with the young forester, Ralph. Womanlike, she denied 
it. It was true they had seen her go, and one had seen her come 
home, and one had been in the house with her. Had Hope, then, 
been so early at work? Oh, no! he had told one of them last night 
on his way home from her mother’s. What had he said? What 
could he have said? They did not know;—she would probably 
know best what he could say. Had she not been a long, a very long, 
time in reaching home along with Ralph? It was not their business 
to inquire too minutely into what he saw, and heard, and said; but, 
with a strong thickness of speech, they led her to understand the 
country folk had joined her name to that of Ralph, and that some 
folk were rather free in their actions, and another said other folk 
were somewhat free with their tongues. This mysterious talk was 
barbed, bitter talk to Yeuff; her ears rung; her cheeks flushed with 
anger as she kept at her bended work at the turnips. She was 
grateful for the cold breeze which blew the small black and red 
checked shawl about her drooping head and shoulders, and so con- 
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cealed occasiunally her head and face from the comments of her 
companions. This was the sort of talk that passed about men and 
women, but the first time she felt its power, for it was applied to 
herself. 

This was her first serious trouble. Was the terrible finger of 
scorn to be pointed at her? Was she to be talked about? She had 
known how lasses had had to leave the countryside for lack of 
courage to remain beneath the scourge of public opinion. But 
wherein had she erred? In truth she could not look her fellow girls 
in the face during their covert talk; she felt it would only have led 
to explanations as unpleasant to give as pleasant to them to receive. 
She was sorely troubled when she reached her cottage, and sat dowt 
to her mid-day meal. She felt wearied and heavy laden at heart for 
the first time in her life. 

‘Ralph has been here asking for you,’ said her mother placidly. 

‘Ralph?’ asked Yeuff, with a quiver in her voice. 

‘Yes, even Ralph; he said he was only passing and would look 
in th’ nicht if he didna see you in the fields or the roads.’ The 
mother had been a little precise with the message, as she knew 
that a message between lovers should be as exactly told as it is 
delivered. 

Yeuff recovered her calmness and only nodded assent. She 
stretched out her wearied legs beneath the small wood table, and 
leant her plump, rounded elbows on the table, and rested her 
head on her hands, with her face drooping. A bit of pale blue 
ribbon peeped from out below the back of her wealth of brown-black 
hair. Was she but resting from work? Her mother thought other- 
wise, as she noticed the deep upheaval of her long, strong waist, and 
the quivering of her firm breasts. Surely she thought Ralph was 
honest, was manly, was straightforward, and did not look one who 
would rob a woman? Could this robust, and lithe, and strong, and 
tall young woman, who works in the fields, and spends a greater 
proportion of her life there than do the cart and plough horses, who 
looks at you across the hedge as she hoes the potatoes or thins the 
turnips, or gathers the reaped grain, as dull in the eye as the horse 
in the harrows or the cow on the meadow, feel the pain of the heart, 
taste the grief of the affections, or know what it is to carry for life 
the weary burden of a stone in one’s heart that you, a cultured lady 
or gentleman of this century, experience ? 

‘ Yeuff, my bairn, Hope has been here on his way to the toon. 
He said he was very anxious to see you, an’ I tell’t him where you 
was. He went away wi’ a curious look an’ a bundle under his oxter.’ 
Old Naomi spoke a little anxiously. 

This roused her from her apparent lethargy. He had been at 
her mother’s during the day when he should have been miles away 
working, and he had called after last night’s intrusion. She asked 
a little sharply— . 

‘What did he want? Did he leave any word?’ 
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‘Any word he had he took it away with himself. I never 
speired a question. He said nothing.’ 

At last her hour of rest and repose from work came to an end. 
On the road was heard the sound of the horses’ feet, the jingling of 
plough chains, and the calls of the men as they were returning to 
work again after their noonday meals. Old Naomi, without turning 
in her seat, looked sadly and affectionately at her daughter, as she 
sat with her bended back and drooping head watching the burning 
bits of gathered sticks and faggots on the fire. 

‘It’s time to be stepping to the fields, lassie. They’re away doon 
the road afore ye.’ 

She slowly rose, after wearily stretching out her rounded arms 
over her head, and went away without a word tothe daily labour and 
the outward life. 

‘ Puir lassie! Iam wae for ’er, She’s young and strong. The 
days of youth are days of trial,’ old Naomi kept saying to herself at 
long intervals, as she looked with a deep tenderness from the small 
window at the tall form of her daughter on the road, a form which, 
as it trudged wearily rather than walked, showed a deeper weariness 
and languor than comes from the simple toil of a daily task. There 
crept into the old warm heart a wish—oh, so deep and fond !—that 
she could rock Yeuff’s heart to rest and ease. as a mother can do to 
her babe, with the plaintive music of a lullaby to the rhythm of a 
rocking basket-cradle. 

The afternoon’s work was oppressive. She felt as one only suffer- 
ingashortreprieve. In her heart trial she listened with deep sympathy 
for the first time in her existence to the restless flights and restless 
landings and pained-like cries of the black and white winged lapwings, 
to the sad sea calls of the birds from the sea shores. To her, this 
afternoon, they echoed her questioning crushed heart, they were cries 
of anguish and sorrow like her own, and lightened a little her heavy 
heart. Even in the whirring noise of the belt on the drum of the 
steam-plough engine in the adjoining field, in the dull humming, 
and moaning, and panting, and clanking of the machine and its gear, 
she now felt that kindred sympathy which wounded hearts and labour- 
ing hands find in low sounds and the dulness of monotonous noises. 
The earnest gait of grey-clad men guiding the horse-ploughs this 
dull grey afternoon had the look to her of men condemned to toil 
and struggle on the soil. Her heart felt loaded in chains, so heavy, 
so burdened it was. 

When the hour came for unyoking from work, she allowed her 
fellow-labourers to go together in front. She sought the nearest slap 
in the hedge, and stood on the open road till they turned the corner. 
She was not in a mood to talk to them as they trudged home with 
their worn sickles round their waists. She would wait. Then Ralph 
came up, and they walked slowly, very slowly, together. Perhaps, he 
thought, his recurring figure would now speak to her better than he 
could, with no art of clearly expressing himself; perhaps his waiting 
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for the chance of walking home with her would now bring her to a 
value of his worth. 

Not a word was said. They had hardly looked in each other’s 
eyes. In the gathering grey night they turned the road, and came 
within sight of the last field gate swung between two heavy posts, 
the white-walled farmhouse, the clustering farm outhouses and 
cottages, the rounded heavy cornstacks, the clump of firs, and the 
dull red tiles. Yet not a word. Strange lovers! 

Suddenly he stopped, and struck the staff he carried sharply 
against the ground. A light leapt out of his dark eyes, a light she 
had never before seen, a light which she quickly felt had leapt from 
his and lodged in her own. 

‘ Yeuff, tell me what’s the meaning o’ this? What’s the meaning 
o’ last nicht’s ongoing ?’ 

‘Meaning? I ken nae meaning. Ye saw all that happened.’ 
A calm strength was in her voice. Ralph was a blunt man, and he 
spoke bluntly and openly. There must, he felt, be understanding and 
confession. 

‘That’ll no dae, Yeuff. Ye mun explain last nicht’s visit of 
Hope Goodale by the window. A man that comes intoa love lassie’s 
house by the back window is on nae usual message, or else,’ his blunt 
voice never hesitated in his strong words, ‘ he would come in by the 
door like other folk.’ 

‘I canna deny Hope came in by the window,’ she said, with a 
firmness which came, she felt, from the tightening of her heart. 
‘ What’s mair, I'll no seek to deny it. Why should I? Is there only 
one thing a stupid chap like Hope can come in at a window for? He 
tells lies who says that either Hope, or you, or man of woman born, 
can damage my name! What is’t you accuse me of ?’ 

Eagerly, anxiously she spoke, with a rapidity of words from the 
quickness of the flashing suspicions he started against her—indeed an 
accusation—her face was flushed, the stout pride of her own, and 
her family reputation stood her in need, and her words came straight- 
way from the wounded pride of a sound-minded peasantry. 

‘I accuse you of nothing but what I saw happen mysel,’ he said 
doggedly and bluntly. He thought, why could she not confess, and 
perhaps he would forgive, but surely she would not persist in denial. 

‘Ralph Hush!’ she exclaimed in a voice that sounded chill and 
cold. ‘Last nicht, no further gone, you said you loved me, and 
I believed you—oh so truly. But can you love me, and speak 
soto me? Surely you dinna believe what you say? Will you not 
believe what I say? Hope Goodale and I are cousins by my mother’s 
side, and that’s all. You hae kent me for two years, and you ken if 
Hope and me were ever sweethearts, or ever had likings for each other. 

‘What can Ido? It’s for you to clear yoursel.’ He spoke as 
chill and cold as she did. He added the words, as containing proof 
conclusive, ‘ Besides, Hope has gone and listed as a sodger. He 
will get his fill of flash dress now.’ 
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Yeuff felt that her cousin should have taken the Queen’s shilling 
was an additional humiliation to her. Toenlist as a soldier was here 
felt equal to have committed a misdemeanour. They were quite 
separate and far apart in the thoughts of the Lothian hinds, to be 
respectable and to be a soldier. A young hind only thought in 
earnest of the army when he got into a scrape with a lass. All this 
she knew as every ploughman’s daughter did. 

‘ Hope, listed!’ Words were useless against this steady fact that 
linked her fate to his. How could she persuade, when the mind liable 
to persuasion was not there in the face of the enlistment? Was not 
speech in vain after this? Her pride, her temper never blenched ; in 
her innocency she trusted. Doubts can be dispelled; but who can 
prove innocency? Innocency can only be proved to an innocent 
mind. 

Again she felt the crucial test. The severe struggle between her 
love for this young lad never felt to be so sweet to her before as now 
she was on the eve of losing it; and the proper pride and righteous 
indignation which rose erect in her heart against him, of all men, 
making such a veiled accusation. 

‘ Hope, listed! stupid calf! And you allow him, my cousin, to 
come between our likings for each other—to separate us? I didna 
. ken that you were so fearfu’ suspicious an’ jealous-minded! Have you 
asked Hope about me? Ask him! He is no so stupid but he will 
tell you the truth, ay, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’ 

‘Ask Hope? I am no daft. We mun settle this atween our- 
sells,’ 

Moments like these are turning points in life. The journey of 
life becomes single-handed, while the other life slips past beyond our 
reach. It is the first break of expected hope ; it is an epoch in life 
from which we count everything backwards in place of forwards, as 
we fondly imagined. The past is actually past, long past, for ever 
past beyond our control, leaving but a shred, a remnant, the memory 
only as our own, of the by-past days with their joys, and hopes, and 
feelings. With the death or loss of love some of our own best spirits 
die too. 

‘The fellow that comes into a lass’s room by the window mun be 
encouraged to do it; and he mun hae been there afore last nicht, am 
thinkin’’ He talked as if he were speaking of a sale of lots of wood 
on his master’s estate ; she thought his voice showed no signs of emo- 
tion, either of pain for her or for himself. Was he only throwing up 
a bargain ? 

‘Oh, what lies! You ken it’s false.” Her soul rose in arms 
within her. ‘You never loved, never could have loved me, and 
believe these false stories. You ken they are lies! don’t you, 
Ralph Hush? Speak, man!’ 

‘I don’t. It’s no for me to trail ower the countryside speiring at 
everybody about you, and dragging my name ahint me through 
glaur,’ he said, a little warmly. In a decided tone, he added, ‘ Yeuff 
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Todrig, the woman I marry mun hae nae dirt stuck tae her name; 
she mun be spotless.’ 

It was over. Their lives and hearts were now drawn sharply 
asunder. To each they were now for ever to be more distant and 
formal than outside strangers from the wide world. Their hearts 
were closed to each other; love had been killed between them. 

‘ Keep your mind easy, man. [I'll marry no man that disbelieves 
my word. He that loves me must pin his faith to me, and I can 
hold up my head wi’ the best at kirk or market. My iife is spotless.’ 

They now stood opposite the cottage; to her to-night it was the 
world’s end, the only cottage, the only shelter in the world. She 
looked along the broad stretching turnpike, across which a flock of 
crows were flying in a long dark line homewards; an empty large- 
wheeled wood cart, with trace horses walking briskly in the di- 
rection of the thin bit of grey-red sunset. To the east again the 
road was bare and black. The sun would rise there to-morrow morn- 
ing, but her heart would be like the road to-night, bare and bleak. 
In her heart of hearts she cried out against this bitter, cruel, unjust 
accusation, but her pride held her outwardly firm and self-reliant 
against this alleged stain on her womanhood. A stranger would at 
once read in her face at least charming dignity and strength of will. 

‘Good nicht, Yeuff,’ he said slowly, and apparently reluctantly. 

‘ Nay, let it be good-bye, since it’s a’ ower atween us now.’ She 
spoke with that quietness of tone and look implying finality. Their 
love—if ever there was any on his part, she doubted—was over, and 
the blackness of night had rounded off the bright sunshine of the 
day. 

% Good-bye?’ he asked. 

‘Why no? Good-bye. For ever.’ 

She did not trust herself to look at him, as she felt her head shake 
perceptibly, with quivering lips, and her neck move with gulps of emo- 
tion. Her heart was stout. On her heels she turned, and soon after- 
wards went in doors, where her mother had been waiting for and 
innocently watching her standing with the young forester. 

The old mother, who had so patiently borne her own weary bur- 
dens, and the young daughter, who to-night began to feel what it is 
to be heavy laden, sat together silently at their simple supper. 
Mother and daughter never spoke to each other. As the early night 
wore on, no one came near them, and betimes were heard the loud 
voices of the hinds as they were going to and returning from supper- 
ing the horses and feeding the cattle at the farmstead. How regu- 
larly the clock ticked on the wall; the wind blew in blasts among 
the firs in the wood, and the trees sighed and moaned behind the 
cottage ; their lonely lives were their own, and were not broken in 
upon. Then in the outer world all was silent as the grave. 

The old mother sat with her arms crossed and folded in the lap of 
her black apron. The white cap gave her pinched face a paler hue. 
Her daughter was very sad to-night, as she sat long resting in one 


‘ 
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calm quiet position, leaning her arm against the table, with ruminat- 
ing eyes. The mother knew it, but it was not in her intensely Scotch 
reticent nature to intrude into her daughter’s heart ; to her love was 
sacred, too sacred for speech. The heart knoweth no speech nor 
counsel in words. With her as with all country folk, love and death 
are like the wind of heaven, they are fatalities, they come where they 
list, and no one can tell where. Into this heart mystery the old 
mother unconsciously could read with the best, but naturally felt that 
it was not even for her, a mother, to seek to lift the veil and pry into 
its sorrow. 

Her brooding drooping eyes you would think were closed in 
sleep. Not so; they were closed, for she could not bear to look on the 
suffering face of her daughter. She, too, was sick at heart, and 
wished for a mouthful of fresh air. Naomi tottered to the inner door, 
and casting back a side look, she said gently,— 

‘ Yeuff, lass, Pl away an’ lock the hen-house door.’ 

‘Ay, mother! I'll away to bed, for am very tired and weary th’ 
nicht, mother.’ 

Last night her life was sweet and light with the new found love of 
man; to-night her life was bitter and dark in having, beyond her own 
control, lost this love for ever. 

James Purves. 
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A Turnine Pornt In THE History or 
CooPERATION. 


OTWITHSTANDING the immense development of certain forms 
of cooperative trading, it may be doubted whether the last 
five and thirty years have witnessed any general increase of interest 
in or familiarity with cooperative ideas. Most people have heard 
of the Rochdale pioneers, and a few remember the account of Leclaire 
and other French workmen’s associations in Mill’s ‘ Principles of 
Political Economy ;’ but the ideas suggested by these names are vague, 
and for practical purposes the word ‘ cooperative’ has three separa- 
tive and distinct associations. To the West-end householder it 
suggests those convenient institutions for the supply of cheap grocery 
called after the civil and military branches of the public service. To 
social and political economists it suggests an ideal method of pro- 
duction, dwelt on in imagination as promising the long desired 
reconciliation of capital and labour: while to the working classes 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire it represents something intermediate, 
but more considerable than the others—a combination of material 
interests and ideal aspirations which we have to recognise as a vast 
and beneficent fact, even while its existence remains something of a 
mystery to the speculative mind. 

It is not a little curious that while most disinterested friends of 
the working man have set their hearts on his becoming his own 
employer and a participator in the profits of his own labour, the 
working man himself has preferred as a rule to consume himself into 
the possession of a small capital, which he is content to invest 
securely at moderate interest. The practical ener sy and enthusiasm 
at the service of the movement has been expended in inducing men 
and women who have set up shopkeeping for themselves, first to deal 
regularly at the cooperative store and to resist the temptation of 
casual ‘ bargains ; ’ and secondly, not to discount their economies in the 
form of low charges, but to pay for everything at its ordinary retail 
price, and so save up the profits of the cooperative shopkeeping for 
future investment by the shareholders and members. It is because 
the London stores simply lower prices instead of handing back to the 
purchaser a bonus on sales, that the men of Rochdale and their emu- 
lators ‘say these stores are not ‘really cooperative ;’ and as these 
men represent the main force of the cooperative movement, it would 
be pedantic to object that there is no etymological warrant for this 
restriction of the word. As they have created the thing—the only 
phase of cooperation which is as yet a real forcee—they have a right 
to interpret the word by the light of their own triumphant practice. 
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The idea of cooperative distribution has thus developed into a 
kind of thrift made easy, with this circumstance added, that most of 
the stores were started by more or less zealous social reformers, so 
that the propriety of allotting part of the annual dividend for pur- 
poses of common interest is usually admitted, and a special kind of 
public spirit fostered by the habit of handling large funds with a 
sense of collective ownership and responsibility. This Rochdale 
type of cooperation, as it may fairly be called, was developed by 
gradual and tentative processes. The original twenty-eight pioneers 
were for the most part Chartists or Socialists, and we may trace the 
record of the wide visions with which they started in a summary of 
the ‘ Objects and Rules’ of the society published in 1854, ten years 
after its formation, containing the following clause: ‘ That, as soon 
as practicable, this society shall proceed to arrange the powers of 
production, distribution, education, and self-government, or, in other 
words, to establish a self-supporting home colony of united interests.’ 
In this same year the society opened its first cotton mill; four years 
before it had started a corn mill; in 1853 a wholesale trading 
department was opened ; in 1856 branch stores began to be opened 
(at the rate of two or three yearly) in new quarters of the town, and 
24 per cent. was steadily voted off nett profits for educational pur- 
poses. The measure of success that was merited came, slowly perhaps, 
but in due course, and, to sum up the credit side of the account, the 
‘ Co-operative News’ reports the sales of distributive societies on the 
‘Rochdale plan’ in England, Scotland, and Wales as amounting in 
1881 to a total of 14,330,460l., and the net profits to 1,715,369/. 


Proputty, proputty sticks, and proputty, proputty graws ; 


but the ‘powers of production, distribution, education, and self- 
government ’ are not yet quite finally arranged. 

The pioneers aimed so high, and have actually achieved so much, 
that there can be no disrespect or ingratitude in noting how far and in 
what directions the pressure of circumstances and human frailty have 
led them to modify their original programme. The means of attain- 
ing a good end soon became exalted into an end in itself; the duty 
of a good cooperator was to be ‘ loyal to the store,’ ¢.e. to deal with 
it to the full extent of his requirements; and the reductio ad abswr- 
dum of this theory of the virtues of consumption was reached in 
1868, when it was for a short time actually proposed to pay interest 
to shareholders in proportion, not to their investments, but to their 
purchases. Of course, this vagary was short-lived, but we ‘fall on 
the leaning side,’ and so it may help to explain the intense preoccu- 
pation with the problems of consumption and thrift which made 
these excellent men blind and deaf to the true principles of co~- 
operative production. Down to 1860 the Rochdale Co-operative 
Manufacturing Society adhered to its original programme of dividing 
profits amongst the members, giving an equal percentage to capital 
R2 
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subscribed and labour performed. But the share list being open to 
the whole town, and not restricted to the workers, as the stores are 
to customers, many became shareholders who had less than no sym- 
pathy with the cooperative idea, and in 1862 the supporters of a 
mere joint-stock method outvoted the real cooperators, and the prin- 
ciple of bonus or bounty to labour was finally rejected. Most of the 
mills now successfully worked in Oldham under working-class manage- 
ment have followed the Rochdale precedent, and are only joint-stock 
companies, with a large number of small shareholders. By their help 
many of the operatives have raised themselves to the position of 
rentiers, or bourgeois, as they would be called in France, where such 
transformation has always been commoner than with us; but the 
result in both countries seems rather to be, to increase the num- 
bers of the middle, than to improve the condition of the operative 
class. 

The history of corn mills on the Rochdale pattern is less disap- 
pointing. The demand for flour in a large cooperative society is 
something fixed and calculable; it has been estimated that 1,000 
families can’t, 2,000 may, and 3,000 certainly will support a corn 
mill; while as a matter of principle there seems little difference 
between a society grinding its own corn, or its own coffee. The corn 
mill does not employ much more labour in proportion than the store 
itself, and its produce is likely to be bought impartially by all the 
members; it seems, therefore, not unreasonable that the society as a 
whole should appropriate the profits of the machinery it sets to work, 
though we cannot take such an extension of the store business as an 
equivalent for the original proposal of the pioneers ‘to commence 
the manufacture of such articles as the society may determine upon, 
for the employment of such members as may be without employment, 
or who may be suffering in consequence of repeated reductions to 
their wages.’ 

This phase of so-called cooperative production is well worthy of 
attention. Over twenty corn mills, besides bread and biscuit works, 
and the manufacture of sweets, soap, shoes, and a few other articles, 
are now being carried on more or less under the direction and for the 
benefit of the members of cooperative stores. Advocates are even 
to be found who maintain this to be the true and highest type of 
cooperation. Dr. Watts, in his evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, stated that many retail stores now employ 
workmen for manufacturing purposes, and that this course is likely 
to be extended. He explained that in the case of manufacture by the 
retail store, the profits go directly to increase the members’ dividend 
on purchases, while in the case, also of frequent occurrence, where 
the manufacture is carried on by federated societies (7.e. by a com- 
pany the shares of which are held by societies) the profits are first 
divided amongst the various stores according to the capital they have 
provided, and then pass to the members of each store as dividend on 
purchases. In other words, the profits gained by the judicious 
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employment of the labour of Leicester shoemakers are divided 
amongst the largest consumers of grocery in Manchester, or else- 
where, as the rewards of thrift; and the Leicester shoemaker is 
expected to emancipate himself, if at all, by a corresponding process, 
which will make him, not his own employer, but (what has always 
passed for more profitable) the employer of somebody else. 

It is easy for outsiders to see the unideal character of this arrange- 
ment, and there have always been, within the cooperative camp, a 
faithful few who have maintained that cooperative societies, in their 
character of employers, are wanting to their own principles unless 
they take their employers into partnership, by allotting a share of 
profits to labour. But well-meaning persons do not desert their 
principles without temptation. It is said, and no doubt honestly 
believed, that cooperative principles are as much endangered by 
competition amongst makers as by competition amongst sellers. It 
is a sound idea that the consumer ought to know his own wants, and 
be prepared to order and pay (cash) for what he wants. It is a fair 
calculation that the manufacturer who has an assured market for his 
goods can afford advantages to his customer like those given by the 
stores to their members and customers, and a store that is at once 
member and customer of a manufacturing society has, on coopera- 
tive principles, an undoubted right both to a share in its profits and 
to a bonus on purchases. But if cooperators are to banish selfishness 
and selfish competition from the realms of commerce, they must stop 
short here. There are only two parties to the transactions of a store 
that buys and sells, the shareholders and the consumers: the store 
exists for the benefit of the latter, who will cease to patronise it if 
they cease to benefit. Distributive societies on the Rochdale plan 
therefore content themselves with paying a moderate interest to 
capital and divide the mass of their shopkeeping profits among the 
frequenters of the shop; and societies of the Civil Service type have 
to adjust their prices so as to leave but a moderate margin of profit 
to the shareholders, under penalty of being deserted by their cus- 
tomers, who are bent upon being served as near as may be at cost 
price. There is thus far nothing that the fiercest Socialist could call 
exploitation—of man by man or class by class—in the cooperative 
invention of bonus on purchases. The labour employed in distribution 
bears so small a proportion to the profits realised, that it seems 
searcely worth while, or even possible, to allot the infinitesimal 
percentage which might represent the value of the salesman’s 
zeal. 

The case is very different when the stores enter as capitalists on 
the work of production—when they undertake to manufacture the 
goods they distribute. The reason is obvious. The profitableness of 
cooperative distribution comes from its abridging and simplifying a 
process which had grown unnecessarily long and indirect; the co- 
operators honestly earn all that they save by dealing at the store: 
they collect their own debts, do their own advertising, provide their 
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own capital, and run their own trade risks; they have, therefore, 
no one to contest their claim to the wages of distribution. It 
it were possible to abridge the processes of production to anything 
like the same extent, no doubt the economical result might be 
equally gratifying; but no economy is effected, or even attempted, 
by the mere substitution of a mass of shareholders for the one or 
more private capitalists who stand between the labourer and the 
purchaser of the fruits of labour; in fact, the private capitalist is 
the simpler, and so far the more economical, instrument of the two, 
for he undertakes himself the work of supervision, which the society 
must delegate to a paid agent. The cooperative store commits no 
legal or moral wrong in becoming a joint-stock company for certain 
specified purposes; it only ceases at that point to deserve any more 
of the sympathy and admiration which it commands as long as it 
aims at making commercial transactions subservient to the social 
welfare of those engaged in them. 

Still it must be confessed that these pseudo-cooperative societies 
for production come nearer to rivalling the success of the associations 
for distribution than the majority of manufacturing firms that are 
really and truly cooperative. The fact is noteworthy, and the advo- 
cates of cooperative production would be wise to take a hint from it. 
Where cooperative associations of skilled workmen have failed to 
establish a successful business, the failure has come, nine times out of 
ten, not from their inability to do the work proposed, but from their 
failure to secure a sufficient supply of orders to keep skilled hands 
regularly employed in sufficient numbers to be profitable. The large 
capitalist spends part of his money in inducing people to deal with 
him; a group of associated workmen have no money to spare for 
this purpose and would not know how to use it if they had ; the best 
mechanic is very likely the worst salesman, and in these days of 
competition the best work cannot be trusted to sell itself. The co- 
operative stores are sometimes reproached for not being better 
customers to the few independent productive societies in existence ; 
but it is clearly unfair to expect the officers of a society established 
for one purpose to endanger that in the interests of another in which 
they are less immediately concerned. If private firms can supply all 
that the stores want, better, or cheaper, or more conveniently than 
any cooperative society, the society has no right to complain. Only 
let us remember how much enthusiasm and missionary zeal has been 
spent in providing the original body of customers who have made 
the success of every successful store. If productive cooperation is 
to succeed, the cooperators must learn, first of all, to provide a 
market for their goods; they must calculate, as the pioneers did about 
their corn mill, how much custom will enable the society to live, 
and not launch it until they have secured promises of the necessary 
minimum of support. If a cooperative society undertakes to manu- 
facture some article in constant request at the stores, it should be 
able to reckon upon a fair trial. But there may be intelligent and 
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ambitious mechanics in trades appealing to other classes than those 
represented at the stores. If these mechanics are to succeed by force 
of skill with little capital behind it, they must either see their way 
clear to sell in the ordinary way of business, or they must bring 
together a little band of customers who consent, for the sake of inau- 
gurating a social reform, to buy what they want through an unac- 
customed channel. If this is done, the cooperative producer will be 
able to reward his customer with cheaper goods or a bonus on pur- 
chases, because in this case, as in that of the stores, the customer’s 
goodwill represents a money saving, an economy of unproductive 
expenditure in puffing and touting ; while if the customer ?s a store, 
the ‘ arrangement of the powers of production and distribution’ will 
be pretty nearly complete. 

Cooperators have no right to denounce the régime of competi- 
tion while they accept as final the scale of prices fixed by competition 
which is often unscrupulous. When the stores or the wholesale 
society undertake to employ labour at its market price, and no more, 
they forget that this market price has been fixed, partly by the com- 
petition of labourers for employment, and partly by the competition 
inter se of non-cooperative traders, which lowers wages in order 
to lower prices: it does not represent the rate of wages which would 
rule in a ‘self-supporting home colony of united interests.’ The co- 
operative ideal will not be reached until every man is a partner in 
the factory where he earns as well as in the stores where he spends 
his wages. The members of stores, as such, cannot expect to mono- 
polise the profits of industry as well as those of wholesale and retail 
trade. They may very profitably enter into an alliance with co- 
operative industry for the direct supply of their wants, but as long as 
they fail to offer to their employees the same advantages as an indus- 
trial partnership or cooperative firm, so far from being able to ‘ defy 
competition,’ they continue to invite competition in its most danger- 
ous form, namely, from those who have chosen a more excellent 
way. 

There is some reason to hope that these truths will soon receive 
more attention in cooperative circles than they have done of late. 
In those parts of the country where cooperation has done most, it 
has by this time done so much that the time has come when it must 
either do more still, or confess that it has come to the end of its re- 
sources. The North-country stores have proved themselves almost 
embarrassingly potent engines for the promotion of thrift. A large 
proportion of the money saved through them has been left with them 
for reinvestment, and many of the extensions already referred to 
were really prompted by the need of fresh investments for the 
rapidly accumulating capital of members and societies. The Whole- 
sale Society, which acts as general warehouseman to cooperative 
stores, has for some time provided the latter with an outlet for their 
spare cash. Its funds are provided as follows :—New societies joining 
the Wholesale are obliged to take up one share of 5/. (1s. paid up) 
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for every ten members, the remaining 4/. 198. being paid up out of 
accumulated dividends and the 5 per cent. on capital which the 
Wholesale pays to its society members. For some years the Whole- 
sale was naturally able to dispose of all the money thus obtained, 
partly in extending its transactions and partly in establishing pro- 
ductive works for the supply of articles in general request. But as 
the Wholesale has applied the co-operative principle of enforced 
thrift to its shareholders, the share capital goes on accumulating, new 
members join, the society thrives, its credit increases, and the end of 
the whole story of providence and prosperity is that the Wholesale has 
more money than it wants, and is paying for what it has at a higher 
rate of interest than it need. In other words, the cooperative world 
has already developed within itself some of those elements which in 
the lower regions of competitive trade tend to produce a commercial 
crisis. 

The situation is grave, but not yet disastrous. There are two 
possible methods of dealing with it. It is asked by zealous servants 
of the Wholesale, whose business it is to declare the best dividend they 
can, why cooperators of all people should have a divine right to 5 
per cent. interest on their money: why should the Wholesale be 
obliged to accept and pay for at this extravagant rate whatever sums 
it pleases the societies to save? Why should not the Wholesale be 
allowed to refund or refuse superfluous investments and leave the 
cooperators to buy consols or South American bonds at their own 
discretion like other private citizens? These questions may be 
asked ; but all leading cooperators are agreed upon the disastrous 
consequences that would ensue if societies were to hand back to their 
members the sums which the latter have been, with sufficient diffi- 
culty, induced to economise. If such savings were forcibly handed 
back to their owners, some would be spent at once, some would be 
unfortunately invested, and the habit of saving would receive a shock 
the effect of which would last for years. 

The other alternative is to find fresh channels for cooperative 
industry and skill which may prove profitable enough to warrant the 
continued payment of 5 per cent. to investors, and this plan natur- 
ally finds the most favour, though the practical difficulties in the way 
of its application are not thereby overcome. Upto the present time, 
local cooperative stores have invested the savings of their members 
in corn mills, in building societies, in the Wholesale, and, more 
rarely, in the productive societies which admit their customers to 
membership. The great wholesale societies invest the savings of 
their members, partly in productive works (of the pseudo-coopera- 
tive kind), partly in legitimate developments of their own business— 
the Manchester Wholesale has several vessels engaged in the carrying 
trade—and partly in the banking department of the Wholesale itself. 
It may be said in passing that the relation between the banking de- 
partment and the trading department of the Wholesale is one of the 
burning questions of cooperative politics. Whether the two branches 
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should be altogether separate and independent ; whether one exists 
for the convenience of the other, and if so, how far the subordination 
of the auxiliary may be allowed to endanger its chance of divi- 
dends—these are questions which easily lend themselves to debate 
that rapidly runs off into points of detail of little interest to the 
general public, and with but little bearing on the main principles 
involved. 

The existence of the controversy proves at all events that the 
creation of the co-operative bank has not solved the problem the 
existence of which suggested its creation. The bank has not 
exactly proved a failure, but it has not succeeded as the stores and 
the trading part of the Wholesale have succeeded: something more 
than a supply of shareholders with plenty of money seems necessary 
to create a banking business. Ordinary banking is one of the most 
lucrative of industries, as it is one involving the smallest employment 
of labour; nothing could be more natural than for persons them- 
selves engaged in other branches of industry to conclude that if they 
put their money together into a bank, it would take care of itself for 
ever after. They forgot that in this particular instance the advan- 
tage of a ready-made market for their wares was wanting. The 
development of banking is synonymous with the development of 
credit ; the development of cooperation means a return to cash pay- 
ments and the division of the banker’s profits between debtor and 
creditor outside his doors. The Wholesale only allows its own mem- 
bers seven days’ credit; little bill discounting is required even by 
the productive societies ; and, in fact, the convenience of a small cur- 
rent account for cash and wages represents about all that cooperators 
in general require from their bankers. It need hardly be said that this 
is not the profitable part of a banker’s business. If on the other hand the 
bank of the Wholesale begins to solicit the custom of the outer 
world, and offers to lend money to private traders or manufacturers, 
there are not wanting acute cooperators to point out that this is 
worse than seething the kid in its mother’s milk ; it is providing their 
own rivals with the means of competing successfully against the co- 
operative stores and workshops. It is at all events a surrender of the 
peculiar principles of cooperation, and it is not easy to say why an 
ordinary bank should inspire any peculiar confidence or enjoy any 
peculiar security merely because some of its directors are interested 
in stores. At the same time the managers of the present bank are 
justified in pointing out that they have no right as bankers, dealing 
with other people’s money, to make advances on the security of co- 
operative sympathies alone, and provide funds for new cooperative 
enterprises without ordinary guarantees for repayment of the ad- 
vance. 

Alone among social reformers, cooperators have got beyond the 
easy first step which anyone may take ; visionaries and idealists may 
be found to people any one Utopian community or institution; the 
impossibility is to get a whole stateful of visionaries and to make all 
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coexisting and indispensable institutions Utopian together. Co- 
operators have shown themselves able to reproduce, with certain con- 
scientious modifications, all those economical processes and relations 
which are indispensable to the fabric of modern civilisation. <A 
society conducted throughout upon cooperative principles would 
demand no intolerable self-abnegation from its members, while it 
would certainly raise the minimum standard or allowance of well- 
being. Co-operation does not prevent the skilled, the thrifty, and 
the fortunate from growing rich, while it will preserve the dull or the 
unlucky from falling into quite abject misery; but it has not yet got 
so far as to teach those who are on the way to be rich how to lay 
out their riches without prejudice to themselves and other members 
of the community. 

In a paper by Mr. James Crabtree, read at the late Co-operative 
Congress at Oxford, on the possible extension of cooperative banking, 
the issue is stated very fairly: ‘ We ought not,’ he says, ‘to disguise 
from our minds the fact that we have been and are to-day making 
capital, or saving money, faster than we have hitherto known how 
to use it with advantage to the movement. It is a problem that is 
now troubling all the cleverest financiers and bank managers in 
London—How to place money so as to secure more than the bank 
rate of interest without the risk of losing any of the principal.’ 
Co-operators cannot consistently join in the general game of specu- 
lation: they hold their funds in trust for the benefit, moral and 
intellectual as well as material, of the class which has supplied them, 
and they are bound by their own principles to employ the money 
usefully which they seek to-invest profitably. This obligation is 
even more obvious than the corresponding duty which the pioneers 
and their followers have so successfully enforced, of employing pro- 
vidently the money saved by co-operative shopkeeping. If those 
who conspire together to save their money are especially bound to 
deal wisely with their savings, much more must those who join 
together for the earning of money be bound to earn it subject to 
whatever conditions the common interest may impose. And it may 
yet be found that the frank acceptance of these conditions will give 
an impetus to co-operative production equal in the importance of 
its results to the rewards of collective forbearance accumulated in 
the past. 

The industrial world is divided into producers properly so called, 
and the dealers in their produce, and both producers and dealers 
appear besides in the common character of consumers. The kind 
of cooperation which has achieved a brilliant success ignores the 
producer, and makes the consumer do his own dealing ; the kind of 
cooperation which has not yet succeeded brilliantly ignores the 
consumer, and has therefore not enabled the producer to be his own 
dealer. The cooperative climax is an alliance between producers 
and consumers in which the desire of each class to minister to the 
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advantage of the other takes the place of the interested and costly 
intervention of contractors and middlemen. And as an alliance can 
have no better guarantee of durability than the essential community 
of interest between the two parties to it, it is, on the whole, rather 
fortunate that cooperative investors should have been forced by ex- 
perience to admit their need of just such help as cooperative pro- 
ducers can offer. It is perhaps fortunate too that cooperative 
capital has held back from cooperative enterprise until the latter 
has had time to learn that industry in want of capital cannot have 
a better security to borrow upon than the security of a ready- 
made market. Capitalists, who owe their position to cooperation, 
stultify themselves by lending their savings to prop up industrial 
enterprises based on credit and competition; and working men who 
wish to increase their capital by cooperative production as well as 
saving must make a conscience of preferring those industries for 
which there is a cooperative demand, in order that the needed 
capital may come to them on the security of this demand. It 
remains to be seen whether a sufficient number of channels can 
be found through this alliance to absorb the savings which will 
go on accumulating all the faster if they are employed in en- 
abling the working classes to earn a larger margin out of which to 
save. 

There is nothing, to begin with, to prevent the formation of co- 
operative workshops to do every kind of work required by the stores, 
and if the stores are unable by themselves to support any such work- 
shop, there is no reason why they should not help, as one customer 
among many, to supply the quantum of orders which will swell the 
dividend in which they have a purchaser’s interest. This is inverting 
the process to which cooperators lawfully object of spending co- 
operative money in support of individualist trade, for individualist 
custom may harmlessly help cooperative funds to fructify. The 
difference between this method and the existing corn mills and shoe 
factory is simply that between cooperative and joint-stock manage- 
ment, or between administration by partners and by agents. The 
stores are accustomed to have their administrative work done for love 
as well as for money, but the sympathies even of a cooperator have 
their limits, and the same men cannot buy, sell, carry, and conduct 
a dozen different manufactures all with the same personal enthusiasm 
and zeal; and the manufactures will fall below the cooperative 
standard of success and efficiency unless their conduct is entrusted 
to men of the craft who will identify themselves with the cause of 
production as the original pioneers identified themselves with the 
cause of distribution in the interests of thrift. There is a natural 
difference of qualities and temperament corresponding to the great 
division between commerce and manufactures which runs through 
all grades down to the petty shopkeeper and the mechanic. The 
success and power of trade-unionism, which is fully equal in its way 
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to that of cooperation, is a proof that mechanics are not less 
organisable as such than in their private capacity as consumers of 
grocery; but the two movements are led in the main by a different 
set of men. The moral pointed by forty years of experience is that 
cooperative capital cannot find safe and suitable investment for 
itself without the help of cooperative labour. 

If this conclusion is borne in mind as a fixed principle, the discus- 
sions what to do with the surplus funds of the cooperative societies 
will become less desultory and unfruitful. To quote from the 
‘Manual of Co-operation’ prepared by Mr. Hughes and Mr. Neale, 
‘Cooperative union, carried on upon the Rochdale system, places in 
the hands of the poorer classes, without any burdensome effort on 
their part, this indispensable condition of their effective action for 
mutual help, collective income.’ And this advantage will be doubled 
when the collective income is derived from capital itself employed 
in beneficial works. It would be impracticable to give an exhaustive 
list of the possible works of this kind. It may be plausibly argued 
that there should be one cooperative workshop for every trade in 
every town as a city of refuge for the operatives during trade disputes, 
and apart from the risks of these disputes such workshops might be 
formed wherever a trade society, the cooperative store, and the 
intending workers were each prepared to subscribe a third of the 
required capital. The Central Board of the Co-operative Union 
should be prepared to advise the projectors of cooperative workshops 
as they do the promoters of a new store, and there would be little 
fear of loss from imprudent loans if the investors agreed never to 
provide more than a given percentage of the whole working capital, 
and that only upon a clear showing that the amount of work reason- 
ably to be anticipated would be sufficient to cover working expenses 
and interest upon capital. If further general orders were given 
to the buyers of the Wholesale and the stores to give the prefer- 
ence, other things being equal, to the produce of cooperative work- 
shops or factories, the investors will have done their part towards 
such cooperative enterprises as originate with the workers them- 
selves. 

But there are other enterprises that might very properly originate 
with the capitalists. When there is and ought to be a distinct de- 
mand for any kind of service, it is a foolish inconsistency for co- 
operators to leave the supply of such services to the wasteful risks of 
private competition. Notwithstanding the use and abuse of hospitals, 
it is probable that the working-classes spend a larger proportion of 
their income on drugs and doctors than any other section of the com- 
munity. Why is there not a provident dispensary attached to every 
cooperative store? Such dispensaries would be self-supporting in 
the fullest sense, paying a dividend on their original capital, as well 
as benetiting their customers. Medical men of standing would be 
glad of appointments to such dispensaries, which would combine the 
advantages without the drawbacks of hospital work ; and the saving to 
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the patients in drugs may be estimated when we remember that 
there is a saving of 75 per cent. on prescriptions made up at the 
Civil Service Stores, as compared with ordinary chemists’ charges. 
Then, again, the provision of houses for members has been recognised 
as an undertaking in which the spare funds of societies may be in- 
vested ; but the habit of limiting all advantages connected with the 
use of co-operative funds to the ‘joined members’ of the cooperative 
body, has restricted action in this direction. If there were a society 
of practical working builders, prepared to lay out building estates in 
workmen’s dwellings, there is no reason why such a society should 
not be entrusted with an increasing proportion of the general funds, 
and extend its operations so as at last, may be, to compete success- 
fully with those suburban curses, the land speculator and jerry builder. 
It is simply absurd for cooperators to complain of the dearth of in- 
vestments, while house property continues to rise in value and nine 
out of ten working men are villanously housed. 

Of course each special enterprise of this kind presupposes energy 
and enthusiasm that can be specially directed towards its conduct, 
and a different group of enthusiasts would have to be enlisted in 
each case. Sanitary reformers would take up the dispensaries as a 
kind of extra, not demanding their whole time or personal labour. 
A building society that really built, instead of only employing 
builders, would have to consist of bricklayers, carpenters, and masons, 
with a taste for art and architecture, and a passion for good work- 
mauship such as finds little seope for indulgence in these days of high 
ground-rents and short building leases. These workmen, who are 
the very salt of the salt of society, have not yet ceased to exist among 
us, but they are an independent, self-sufficient race, not needing the 
stimulus of good company to teach them how to spend or save their 
earnings. Hence, as a class, they are not fascinated by distributive 
cooperation alone; but once let an alliance be proclaimed between 
cooperative capital and cooperative labour, and they would take 
their place as leaders of a great movement in favour of cooperative 
production. 

There is one more point to be considered, or rather reconsidered, 
from an altered point of view, and that isthe great banking difficulty. 
We have seen that a joint-stock bank, promoted by cooperators, is 
not cooperative, and runs great risk of not being even successful ; but 
that does not prove that there is no demand for cooperative banking. 
The people’s banks in Germany, Italy, and elsewhere, do a business 
rivalling even that of the North-country stores in profitableness and 
extent. They are not mere savings banks: by a simple system of 
mutual insurance they are enabled to make loans and advances at 
reasonable interest to customers of a class whose chance of obtaining 
credit would otherwise be hopeless; instead of existing merely to 
provide investments, they are essentially cooperative in the sense of 
bestowing benefits on their members rather as customers than as 
shareholders. In times of temporary distress, the working classes in 
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this country must live on their savings, if they have any, and after 
that they cannot borrow without getting imto debt; they cannot 
borrow money at reasonable interest to be repaid graduaily upon the 
security of character and savings. However good their character, 
their credit is bad, and those whose credit is bad, if compelled to 
raise money, can only do so upon improvidently extravagant terms. 
Hence there can be little doubt that a cooperative bank, established 
for the benefit of the working classes themselves, and used by them 
instead of by private traders and rich stores, would meet a real want, 
and not, therefore, have to complain of want of custom and a super- 
fluity of capital. 

But perhaps the branch of banking which has the first claim on 
the attention of cooperators is that most ancient, now most humble 
branch of the profession symbolised by the three golden balls. The 
subject deserves a treatise to itself, and we can only spare a word ; but 
there is probably no one direction in which an application of co- 
operative principles and customs would produce greater results than 
this. Weekly dealings at the pawnshop may to a certain extent be 
a sign of recklessness and improvidence of the more culpable kind ; 
but when we remember that the very poor have no other means of 
raising money to meet their most urgent needs, and when we realise 
that from 200 to 1,000 per cent. is frequently charged upon the 
money advanced on pledges, it will be seen that some of those who 
have fallen into the pawnbroker’s clutches by no fault of their own, 
can scarcely hope to escape by their own unassisted efforts. There 
are thousands of families in London who, having once ‘ got behind,’ 
having been obliged in some one hard winter, through illness, slack 
work, or any other mischance, to pawn their few household gods for food 
and firing, have redeemed the same in the following summer, instead 
of laying by for the winter’s needs; henceforward the cycle repeats 
itself for ever, and the pawn shop draws a revenue from the unhappy 
family in the long run perhaps amounting to many hundredfold the 
small sum which began their troubles. It is obvious how easily the 
cooperative pawn shop, with its division of profits as bonus among 
customers, would enable the respectable poor to retrieve their posi- 
tion, instead of becoming more and more involved ; and as every such 
shop would naturally be an agency for the other branches of co- 
operative bank work, many of those who came to squander might be 
induced to ‘remain to save.’ Forethought can only be expected 
from those who have some reasonable prospect of good to look 
forward to. 

The question for the rising generation of co-operators is really 
this: Will they attempt and accomplish as much as the generation 
which has now grown grey or gone to rest, or will they be content 
merely to carry on upon the old lines the work that better men 
began, in the face of the oft repeated experience, that a movement 
which has come to the end of its power of growth soon reaches the 
end of its idle life by the natural processes of decay and disintegra- 
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tion? There is no reason at present to anticipate such a gloomy end 
to a gallant career; but as religious orders require periodical reform, 
and religious zeal periodical revival, so it may well be that to develop 
all the social possibilities of co-operation we require a fresh influx 
of enthusiasm and a reversion to the broadest ideals of the ancient 
pioneers. 


Epitu Srcox. 





PersoNAL RECOLLECTIONS ABOUT GARIBALDI. 


i. 
RELATIONS SINCE THE SICILIAN RISING. 


MOST lively picture is before my mind’s eye, of Garibaldi’s per- 

sonal appearance as I saw him in spring, 1864, amidst charm- 

ing surroundings—shortly before his triumphal entry into London— 

in the house of Mr. Seely, M.P., in the south-western part of the 
Isle of Wight. 

England was then in an indescribable state of excitement. It 
was a time of anxious desire of Reform, not unalloyed with mis- 
givings as to the result of the battle felt to be in the air. Like 
some fiery meteor, the ‘red shirt’ of the Liberator of the Two 
Sicilies—of the Vanquished of Aspromonte, who even in defeat had 
not lost his halo as a Power of the Future—suddenly rose on the 
overcast political horizon. With hopeful expectation, with hearts 
more deeply moved than many among the present generation may 
be able to understand, great masses awaited his arrival. 

Had he not, like a Norse viking, dared with his own hand to strike 
the crown from the head of the Bourbon King, and with two leaky 
ships, and a thousand volunteers, attacked and overthrown a Go- 
vernment which commanded an army of 150,000 men and a war- 
fleet of 98 vessels with 832 guns? If such achievements were 
possible, need any righteous popular cause despair? These were the 
days when in England no second Reform Bill had yet been obtained ; 
when, out of a population of some nine to ten million men, at most 
one million possessed the suffrage—whilst from across the Atlantic, 
where in the Union war the principles of human right had been 
triumphant, a mighty ground-swell was beginning to thunder to- 
wards the English shores. 

With uneasy glance, a small, ultra-aristocratic circle looked 
forward to Garibaldi’s coming. How could the influence of this 
great Leader whose name was identified with so many revolutions, be 
diminished among the masses? How could the relations between 
England and her ‘illustrious ally, the French Emperor, against 
whose occupation of Rome the expected ‘Guest of the English Nation’ 
had risen, be protected from injury? This was the consideration for 
a body of men filled with deep anxiety, yet conscious of being unable 
to stem the torrent of popular enthusiasm. 

Garibaldi had landed in Southampton. But before he even 
stepped on English soil, some highly-placed members of the govern- 
ing classes, in connection with the Italian Embassy, were suspected 
of wishing to place an embargo upon him; to have him surrounded, 
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with the aid of the initiated, like a victim adorned with garlands ; 
and thus to prevent him from being master of his own movements, 
Honours were to be showered upon him, but he was to be kept witbin 
a ‘charmed circle.’ As a matter of fact, it is well known that before 
the ‘ Ripon’ touched at Southampton, the vessel was boarded and a 
hasty war-council held there, and that a pencil-note was obtained 
from Garibaldi, to this effect :—‘ Dear friends! I do not wish to 
receive political demonstrations. Above all, no tumults must be 
raised! (Sopra tutto, non eccitare dei tumulti.)’ 

Being the guest of the English nation, the unselfish and easily 
impressed man of tne people had yielded to a desire conveyed to 
him in his native tongue. He spoke English. very imperfectly; and 
many feared that he had been brought to misunderstand the real 
state of affairs. In London, at any rate, much dissatisfaction arose 
among the then leaders of the popular movement. Many thought 
he had been unfairly subjected to social and political strategy, and 
that even the delay of his entry into London had heen occasioned by it. 

For justice’ sake it must be stated that he had bound himself 
beforehand to those who brought him over and offered him hospi- 
tality, for a stay of nearly a week in the Isle of Wight. A day after 
his arrival, I received a letter, dated Brooke House, in which he 
said he would be very happy to see me. ‘If we are together 
for a talk ’—he wrote—‘I will arrange so that we shall have full 
time for it.’ 

By correspondence I had been in frequent intercourse with him 
since the Sicilian rising, and received various notable communica- 
tions from him, either of a confidential nature, or destined for pub- 
licity, as well as precious tokens of friendship. Before me are two 
portraits he sent to us from Caprera, after 1860. They seem to be 
taken from an oil-painting, but are most life-like. In them, he has an 
open, slightly ‘ dare-devil’ expression; long hair, one of the locks 
on the right temple being curiously curled in sailor-fashion ; and he 
wears a round Spanish hat, a little cocked on the right side. I do 
not remember having seen the same likeness anywhere else. The 
cards bear his name in his own handwriting, as well as the inscrip- 
tion:—‘* Al mio amico Carlo Blind, and ‘ Alla Signora Blind, 
He at the same time added a representation of his simple dwelling on 
the stony Goat Island where he lived in Cincinnatus’ style. 

As a prisoner in the Varignano, he sent a photograph showing 
him on his couch of pair, where he lay with ankle broken by a bullet 
from the army of that King upon whom he had conferred the crown 
of united Italy. His face looks exceedingly wan and sad, as he sits 
up in bed reading. A letter of thanks, dated Varignano, October 17, 
1862, and written partly in his name by a well-known Italian patriot, 
Augusto Vecchj, in reply to words of sympathy I had addressed to 
him after Aspromonte, contains the following :—‘ We have the Mini- 
sters whom you know. We have the King Honest-Man . . . whom 
you also know. We have a “magnanimous ally” ... whom the 
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world knows! I assure you that to be an Italian and to live here, is 
truly a great misfortune.’ 

Of the expedition for the deliverance of Rome from the French 
and Papal yoke, which ended so fatally at Aspromonte, he had given 
me previous information by special confidential messenger. Mazzini, 
whose intimate and precious friendship I enjoyed from 1858 down 
to his death, was held by many to have been the instigator of the 
expedition. Nothing could be further from the truth. Not only 
had he no part in the preparations; but he was not even aware of 
the real aim of Garibaldi. To me, Mazzini gave vent to his vexa- 
tion, after Aspromonte, at what he thought had been an ill-advised 
move. I defended Garibaldi before him, as well as in public by 
a German Address, and by numerous writings in the English, Ger- 
man, and American Press. For some time afterwards, Mazzini 
was therefore wont to say, a little nettled but with friendly good 
humour :—‘ Ah! your Garibaldi!’ Between the two foremost leaders 
of Italy a cloud arose ever and anon. I often endeavoured helping 
to disperse it ; but the obstacles seemed great indeed. 

In 1864, I was glad, for more than one reason, to obtain an early 
opportunity of seeing Garibaldi from face to face in the Isle of Wight, 
before the turmoil of enthusiasm, which already vaguely rose up in 
London, should surround him with its stormy waves, carrying him 
from one demonstration to the other. Our countrymen in London 
had resolved, in a mass-meeting, upon presenting to him an Address 
of their own. By unanimous vote, the honouring choice of a Speaker 
of the Deputation fell upon me. The desire was expressed that I 
should see him first privately, as their representative, in the Isle of 
Wight. ‘I am very glad’—Mr. Charles Seely, M.P., wrote from 
Brooke House—‘ the Germans in London will give a hearty welcome 
to Garibaldi. It will have a good effect.’ Garibaldi himself tele- 
graphed :—‘ I accept with deep gratitude and satisfaction the offer 
of the noble Germans.’ 

In the boat in which I crossed the Solent, there were a number 
of political men, bent upon the same visit ; among them, if I mis- 
take not, several members of Parliament. The conversation soon 
turned upon the question as to whether it was desirable that 
Mazzini, the Triumvir of the Roman Republic of 1849, which 
Garibaldi had defended against the assault by the French troops, 
should come into closer contact with Garibaldi during his sojourn in 
London! Owing to the Greco affair the name of the steadfast 
Apostle of Italian Union and Freedom was then the butt of many 
attacks. An Ultramontane member, Mr. Pope Hennessy, who went 
over to Paris to see Napoleon III., endeavoured, in connection with 
the reactionary enemies of Lord Palmerston’s Ministry, to turn the 
fabrications of the French police to political account. In order to 
relieve Government from all difficulties, Mr. James Stansfeld, Maz- 
zini’s most trusty friend, generously resigned. Many a weak-kneed 
member of the party, however, was shaken by these occurrences. 
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Knowing, as I did, the important part which Mazzini had had in 
bringing about the Sicilian rising of 1860, I gave utterance to my 
astonishment at the remarks made against him during the journey to 
the Isle of Wight. Repeating what I had stated in our German 
meeting, I could plainly perceive, on the faces of those spoken to, 
the signs of that hypercritical doubt which is so often the child of 
ignorance. Was it possible that the first preparations for the over- 
throw of the Bourbon power in Naples had been made by this much- 
abused leader,—preparations into which even Garibaldi had at first 
not been initiated? This doubt seemed to be the meaning of puzzled 
looks ; and questions to that effect followed. 

After all, I could speak with some degree of certainty. Several 
months before the rising, I had been present at confidential discus- 
sions of that subject in Mazzini’s humble room. On that occasion I 
experienced, now and then, a little difficulty in following the conver- 
sation, though being fully conversant with Italian. The Sicilian 
present, whose auburn hair reminded one more of the Normans than 
of Greeks, Italians, or Saracens who had alternately held sway in his 
native island, spoke rather broadly in the dialect of his country. On 
his part, Mazzini, as if to take his own ease, lapsed off and on, in pro- 
nunciation at least, into the ways of the Genoese. 

Only a small intimate circle of friends was kept informed, by 
Mazzini, of the doings before the insurrection. Among them was 
Ledru-Rollin. The latter whose sanguine temperament subjected 
him to alternate fits of despondency from hope too long deferred, one 
day lost all faith in the possibility of the movement. 

‘It is a long time in coming!’ he said to me in despairing 
mood. ‘ Will it ever come?’ 

But it came, after all; and there was undoubted wisdom displayed 
in the selection of its chiefs. Three Sicilians officered it; chief 
among them, Rosolino Pilo, whom I had met when he was here. 
This exclusive captaincy of Sicilians was a necessity, in the first in- 
stance, owing to the autonomist tendencies then prevailing in the 
isle. Italians from the mainland could not have carried the people 
with them in the beginning. It was different with Garibaldi, 
whose cosmopolitan fame and highly sympathetic personality easily 
attracted men. But of the reasons why he was originally a stranger 
to the preparations, and of his hesitation for weeks to accept the 
leadership when offered to him, more is to be said afterwards. 


Il. 
MEETING IN THE IsLE oF WIGHT. 


A most soothing rural calm lay over the bit of country in the Isle 

of Wight where Garibaldi stayed—if calm can be said to exist 

amidst the cawing of what seemed to be an interminable number 
S2 
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of rooks and ravens fluttering about tree-tops, or otherwise busying 
themselves in the neighbourhood. These dark-winged birds, though 
once sacred to Odin, or rather because once sacred to him, are at 
present held in German superstition to be birds of ill-omen. I have 
always been glad to find that it is still different in England where 
their cawing goes on merrily, if not very harmoniously, in the vicinity 
of the dwellings of man. On entering the house I learnt that the 
host and his guest had made an excursion to Portsmouth with Vice- 
Admiral Sir Michael Seymour to see the dockyard and the shipping. 
Atter some time spent in the company of the wife of Colonel Cham- 
bers, the trusty friend of Garibaldi, the famed Italian leader himself 
entered. 

With touching vivacity and almost stormy heartiness, he came to- 
wards me, in spite of the lameness of his foot, which entailed caution 
upon him. He was then in his fifty-seventh year; but a glow of 
youthful fire and animation was plainly discernible in him. His 
manners were highly sympathetic; at once dignified, simple, and full 
of cordiality. His countenance, a moment before furrowed, with deep 
seriousness, lost its sternness all on a sudden, lightening up with a 
beaming expression, as he held forth his right hand, and in pleasing 
sonorous voice gave a greeting. He was of middle height, or rather a 
little below it; of well-set, graceful frame; lithe and active; and 
apparently strong withal. He came in with a swinging gait, like the 
old seaman he was—though evidently hampered in his movements. 
The large drapery of his light-coloured mantle, under which the 
red shirt and silver-grey trousers could be seen, impressed one 
with the notion of his being rather square-shouldered. A small, 
black felt hat covered his head. He was leaning on the ‘stick of 
Aspromonte.’ 

His broad, massive face and large forehead; his fair long locks, 
reddish golden, slightly mixed with grey; his blue eyes (somewhat 
small, but of piercing glance); his whole figure and bearing had 
nothing of the typical Italian. With his head, at all events, he 
seemed to have stepped out of Tacitus’ ‘Germania ’—cerwlei oculi, 
rutile come. Nor did his gestures—few, and of the simplest kind 
—remind one in the least of a southern man. Physiognomy, build, 
measured manner of speaking: all formed the strongest contrast to 
Mazzini’s appearance, who was dark-eyed, dark-haired, slender, of 
finely-cut features, with comparatively small head, but large fore- 
head; of utmost rapidity of speech, and expressive Italian gestures. 
At first sight, Garibaldi might have been taken for a German or a 
Scotchman of the Lowlands. This impression became even stronger, 
after I had repeatedly met and held prolonged close converse with 
him. 

Italy is full of Tibaldis, Grimaldis, Rinaldis, Rolandis, Umbertis, 
Robertis, Giobertis, Sismondis, Raimondis, and numberless other 
names pointing to Teutonic conquest and settlement—even as the 
name of Lombardy itself. Garibaldi is a purely and historically 
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well-known German name. It means ‘Spear-bold,’ or ‘ War-bold,’ 
and is, therefore, eminently suitable in the case of the famed Nizzard, 
the Italian descendant of ancient Teutons. Bavarian dukes of the 
Agilolfing race bore that name—which once was what we now would 
call an ordinary pre-name—in the sixth and seventh centuries. 
Garibald I. resided at Regensburg; his daughter Teutelinda, whose 
romantic story Gibbon records,' was married to the Lombard King 
Autharich. Garibald [I., duke in Bavaria, warred against Slavs 
and Avars. To this day, a noble family in Austria bears the name of 
‘von Garibald.’ A still frequent commoner’s name in Germany— 
Gerbel—is but a contraction of Garibaldi. Even in England there is 
a village in Norfolk, Garboldisham, once the home of a German 
leader of that name. And to none more than to Joseph Garibaldi 
does the description of the Longobards, as we find it in Roman 
authors, apply, who depict them as stern-faced and fiercely valiant, 
but most good-hearted and wonderfully kindly the moment the battle 
was over, 

After the first warm greetings, Garibaldi asked me at once to 
come up with him to his bedroom for a quiet, uninterrupted talk. I 
saw in a moment that he had to make some communication of im- 
portance. I offered him my arm; with dragging leg he mounted 
the staircase, repeatedly stopping. The Destroying Angel of that 
Monarchy into whose hand he, in 1860,,had pressed the sword of 
power, had truly grazed him closely enough on the heights of Aspro- 
monte, and given him a taste of the edge of his glaive. 

There we now sat in the small room for friendly intercourse. It 
was the time of the Schleswig-Holstein war—a time of great issues for 
our fatherland. Repeatedly, Garibaldi had expressed to me, before, 
his sympathy with Germany as a nation. For all that, he could 
not forget that Venice still lay under Habsburg dominion. Neither 
at Vienna, nor at Berlin, did freedom flourish very much. The 
names of the ruling houses of Austria and Prussia had not a Liberal 
sound. 

‘ How, then, if Italians were to make an assault on the side of the 
Alps and the Adriatic, whilst the Austrian and Prussian armies were 
engaged in the North?’ 

This was the thought, this the hinted proposal of Garibaldi. Of 
a plan to that effect he gave me an intimation. Was it simply his 
own idea? Had the Party of Action suggested it? Or had sym- 
pathisers in this country with the Danish cause something to do 
with it ? 

I do not know; but at all events I had, for years past, defended 
the Schleswig-Holstein cause. In 1848 we rose in arms in Southern 
Germany, after the armistice of Malmoé had been treacherously 
imposed upon the Schleswig-Holstein people by the King of Prussia. 
Narrowly escaping from death by court-martial as a member of a 
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Provisional Government, I had undergone long imprisonment in the 
casemates of Rastatt, until freed by a new successful rising. In exile, 
I had with a number of friends started a propaganda for the same 
patriotic cause ; advocating it in German, English, French, Italian, 
—at last using even the Polish and Magyar languages to some of 
the Austrian troops engaged in the war. Numerous letters to the 
‘Globe’ (then Lord John Russell’s organ), to the ‘ Times,’ and other 
journals, thousands of pamphlets sent to all the statesmen, diplomatic 
representatives, and newspapers of England, had expressed our views. 
The memoranda privately sent to the English Foreign Office by the 
leaders of the Schleswig Parliament, Messrs. Hansen and Thomsen- 
Oldenswort, were transmitted by me to Lord John Russell ; first by 
the intermediary of Mr. Dunlop, M.P., and then directly. These 
memoranda had to be smuggled out of the Duchies, owing to the 
severe watchfulness and tyranny of the Danish authorities. Brought 
by a trusty man to Hamburg, they were conveyed to London under 
another address ; and as the Schleswig leaders could not dare to put 
their signatures to it, 1 had to vouch for the authenticity of the 
documents to Lord John Russell. 

In 1863-64, the movement in Germany was so strong in favour 
of Schleswig-Holstein that the princely Governments might have 
been overwhelmed by a popular storm, had they not yielded to the 
national current. At Frankfort, a Vigilance Committee of Thirty-~ 
six was established, composed of prominent representatives of the 
people—many of them known in 1848-49. At any moment that 
Committee might have convoked a Provisional Parliament, as in the 
year of revolution. My own advice was in this direction, as soon 
as it appeared that the Courts of Berlin and Vienna were wavering 
in their policy. From London we had organised an extensive agi- 
tation among the troops, in the sense of the full independence of 
Schleswig-Holstein, as desired by its population and parliaments. 
There would have been personal danger for the commanders of the 
army had they given the order to turn back from the task for which 
the nation had made up its mind. 

To several of the chief members of the Frankfort Committee I 
had engaged myself beforehand, by private letter, to come to Ger- 
many, in order to share the risk,? as soon as they gave a hint that 
they had resolved upon a popular rising. Truly, my heart was set 
on the cause of our oppressed brethren in the North. 

And now Garibaldi, of all men, threw out such a proposal ! 

I did not wait for many details of his idea. ‘That which Lom- 
bardo-Venetia was, or is, for you,’ I said to him, ‘ Schleswig-Holstein 


* *In the public place Germany's fate must now be decided. Some of you, at 
least, know well that he who gives this counsel has also given the pledge of his 
personal readiness.’—( Address to the Committee of the Thirty-Six. London Hermann, 
January 30, 1864.) 
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is for us. If the Italians should make an attempt of the kind men- 
tioned now, they would lose all sympathy among the German people. 
Their act would be looked upon as the act of an enemy, although all 
Liberal parties of our country acknowledge the right of Italy to 
Venice—but no further. Perdition will come upon those who now 
attempt an attack in our rear.’ 

I then explained to him that which I had stated formerly, in 
controversy with Harro Harring, through Mazzini’s ‘Pensiero ed 
Azione’: that the people of the Duchies themselves had for three 
years (1848-51) carried on the struggle against Denmark; that 
Schleswig, like Holstein, had of her own free will sent her represen- 
tatives to the Constituent Assembly of Germany in 1848-49; and 
that this was eminently our national cause. 

Garibaldi listened attentively. Without further opposition, he 
gave up the idea of an attack. He even said:—-‘On the day when 
German Democracy, when the German nation, unfurls the banner of 
independence, I will be one of yours in the Schleswig-Holstein cause, 
and take part on the side of Germany.’ 

Those only who remember the then state of feeling in this country, 
can imagine what the result of Garibaldi’s projected initiative 
might have been. The English Cabinet was ready to side with 
Denmark. So Mr. Gladstone has stated as recently as 1878.5 The 
intention was to fight Germany, in alliance with France. The Queen,. 
it is true, was strongly opposed to any support being given to Den- 
mark, even as she had been opposed to any support being given to 
the Slaveholders’ rebellion in America, and as she was afterwards 
opposed to the French view in 1870-71. I have learnt, since, that 
years ago Prince Alfred (the Duke of Edinburgh) one morning 
received a letter of eight pages from his mother, impressing upon 
him not to allow himself to be influenced in the Danish sense. 

In the same interview with Garibaldi, as well as some days. 
later in London, French, Polish, Mexican, and North American 
affairs were touched upon. He showed himself deeply interested in 
the prospects of Poland. Learning that I was in personal relations 
with Mr. Cwierczakiewicz, the diplomatic representative of the 
Secret National Government of Warsaw, he eagerly put many ques- 


* Defending himself against the Pall Mall Gazette, which had said that, among 
the party of Mr. Gladstone, distaste for national greatness had grown into a per- 
manent sentiment and a matter of principle, Mr. Gladstone replied :—‘I simply ask 
at what date it was that the Liberal Administration of this country adopted the 
“ permanent sentiment” and the “‘ matter of principle ” which have been their ruin? 
- » » Not when, in 1863, they invited France to join in an ULTIMATUM TO THE 
GERMAN POWERS, and to defend Denmark, with us, against the intrigues which 
Germany was carrying on under the plea of the Duke of Augustenburg’s title to the 
Duchies ; and when they were told by Louis Napoleon in reply that that might be a 
great British interest, but that it had no significance for France.’ (Nineteenth Century, 
of September 1878.)—Napoleon’s refusal is to be accounted for by the previous re- 
fusal of the English Government to join him in a projected intervention in Polish 
affairs, which he was supposed to have intended beginning in Rhenish quarters. 
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tions. For the American Union he expressed the best wishes. He 
gave it as his opinion that troubles would yet arise for French 
dominion in Mexico, even though the Empire of Maximilian were 
established in every part of the country. 

On this subject, Ledru-Rollin, Mazzini, and myself had addressed 
President Lincoln in a Memoir, drawn up by me, showing that the 
ulterior object of Napoleon’s enterprise was the dismemberment of 
the Union. The Memoir pointed out the help which the popular 
parties of Europe, of France before all, could afford to the American 
Republic. President Lincoln, to whom the letter was handed by a 
United States General, received it favourably. He reserved his final 
decision for the time of crisis; but before that arrived, the hand of 
the assassin struck him down. With the special proposals of the 
Memoir, Garibaldi, to whom I communicated them at Brooke House, 
fully agreed. He said if the moment for action came, he was 
ready once more to start an expedition against French dominion 
in Rome. 

In France, a number of officers were known to Ledru-Rollin 
to be as dissatisfied with the Mexican war as many of the private 
soldiers and the population were. Had this condition of the public 
mind been properly used, Napoleon might have fallen through a 
movement from within. How different would have been the course 
of contemporary history! As it was, Mentana—Garibaldi’s next 
enierprise—was unsuccessfully fought after the Empire of Maxi- 
milian had collapsed and the French troops been withdrawn from 
Mexico. 

For the sympathy evinced towards his struggling Commonwealth, 
President Juarez sent me an official letter of thanks after the death 
of the Archduke Maximilian. I prize it highly as a remembrance of 
that truly honest and excellent man whose character shone forth 
splendidly from the crowd of self-seeking adventurers, so common, 
unfortunately, among the ephemeral Presidents or Dictators of 
Central and South American Republics. 

In the conversation on English statesmen, Garibaldi, before 
coming to London, seemed to entertain curiously hopeful ideas 
as to what he might expect in the way of active heip in the future. 
I was sorry I had to express a contrary view, which he afterwards 
had reason, more than enough, to acknowledge as having been but too 
true. To England as a nation he showed himself sincerely, nay 
lovingly, attached. The maintenance of the Union he, like Mazzini, 
held to be as necessary for real freedom, as for the ultimate good of 
Ireland herself. 

His words on Germany to me, as recorded at the time in the 
journals, were :—‘ Pray, tell your compatriots that I wish to show my 
sympathy with the great German nation in as open and large a 
manner as possible. Upon your nation, whose solid qualities are a 


guarantee for the future, the political fate of Europe will finally 
depend !’ 
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He pressed me to stay over night. I had, however, to be back in 
London the same day, and took leave of him ; fully satisfied with the 
result of the interview. 


III. 
Tue Secret History or 1859-60. 


Te inner or secret history of the Italian events of 1859-62 is not 
yet fully written. Seeing that the part borne by the several leaders 
is still so much misunderstood, the following facts may help to bring 
about a correcter appreciation. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the Peace of Villafranca, 
Mazzini had projected an attack to be made, through the Papal 
States, upon the Neapolitan kingdom. The war of 1859 he had 
strongly disapproved. In an interview I had with him, end of 
December, 1858, in presence of Aurelio Saffi, one of the ex-triumvirs 
of the Roman Republic, he proved himself fully informed of Louis 
Napoleon’s intention of drawing the sword against Austria—an inten- 
tion only afterwards declared, to the surprise of Europe, by the famous 
speech on New Year’s Day, 1859. The very details which Mazzini 
gave to me—namely, that Lombardy only would be aimed at, and 
that peace would be concluded at once, if Austria yielded after a 
defeat—turned out to be strangely correct. I found him repeatedly 
in possession of similar early information; for instance, in 1866. 

Of the coming Franco-Italian war he said, in December, 1858, 
that ‘ Garibaldi had conditionally accepted Cavour’s offer to range the 
revolutionary elements under the Sardinian banner.’ ‘I myself, he 
continued, ‘ have been asked by the Working Men’s Union at Genoa - 
whether this policy was to be adopted. I replied at once: “ No!”’ 
He thought there was reason to fear that a compact dangerous to 
European security was being formed then between Louis Napoleon and 
the Czar. Together with Saffi, Campanella, Quadrio, Crispi (sub- 
sequently Speaker of the Italian House of Deputies, and Minister), 
Alberto Mario, Rosolino Pilo, Filippo de Boni, Vitale de Tivoli, C. 
Venturi, and others, he, on February 28, 1859, issued a protest 
against the coming war ; recommending abstention to his party. 

After Villafranca, Mazzini changed his tactics. He then sought 
to enlarge the area of action. His parole was: ‘ Al Centro, al Centro, 
mirando al Sud!’ (*To Central Italy—in the direction of the 
South!’) Very much to the astonishment of several of his friends, 
he addressed a public letter to the King ; proposing, for the sake of 
Italy, to make common cause. He himself, he said, would be ready 
to go back into exile afterwards, there to die with the Republican 
principles of his youth intact. When he wrote this, he was staying 
in seclusion at Florence. On his return to London, he showed to me 
the official proof of his having entered into relations with Ricasoli. 
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It has become known since that an offer to ‘revolutionise the 
South,’ which he declared to be ‘ easy,’ was at the same time made 
secretly by Mazzini to the King. Victor Emmanuel was only to give 
his tacit approval, and to convey to Garibaldi a message to this 
effect, either direct, or through Ricasoli or Farini. In case Austria, 
however, intervened, the King was openly to support the rising in the 
Two Sicilies. As this offer had no result, Mazzini approached 
Garibaldi for the purpose of immediate action. 

Victor Emmanuel—this is Mazzini’s own statement to me—was to 
be left now wholly out of the affair, lest Cavour, and through him 
Louis Napoleon, should get wind of the plan. Garibaldi, as General 
of the Volunteers, was to suddenly give the order for starting towards 
the Centre and the South. At Naples, and more so even in Sicily, 
preparations for a rising had in the meantime been made. Garibaldi 
accepted. But though he promised to keep silence, Garibaldi thought 
he might as well inform the King, whose own interest was involved 
in the expedition, and with whom he was on the best personal terms. 
The King told Cavour. Cavour informed Napoleon. A thundering 
despatch from the Tuileries was the result. Garibaldi, on the point 
of issuing the order for the forward march, received a counter-order 
from the King, and had to give up the expedition. On November 26, 
1859, he resigned his command. Nothing was done. 

The Party of Action were wild with rage. An attempt has been 
made to charge Garibaldi with faithlessness, or worse, for having 
broached the matter to the King. The fact is, he acted from a mis- 
taken feeling of confidence ; being, no doubt, unaware of the previous 
secret offer made to Victor Emmanuel by Mazzini himself. How- 
ever, the upshot of all these moves and counter-moves was, that 
Mazzini now made independent preparations for a rising in Sicily, into 
which Garibaldi, in the beginning, was not initiated. 

Napoleon’s decisive protest against the expedition planned in 
autumn, 1859, was, of course, dictated by due regard for large 
schemes of his own. He had never intended founding Italian Unity. 
On the contrary, his idea was merely to procure, at the expense of 
Austria, a slight aggrandisement to Piedmont which in future was to 
be a serviceable ally for him, whilst France was to obtain a territorial 
increase of her own at the expense of Piedmont. In Tuscany, 
Jerome Napoleon, who shortly before the war had married Victor 
Emmanuel’s daughter; in the Neapolitan Kingdom, Prince Murat 
were to be introduced as rulers. The whole country was to be 
grouped into a Confederation under the honorary presidency of the 
Pope. The French Emperor was to be practically the Lord Paramount 
of Italy through his military occupation of the Papal States. In 
slightly altered form, it was the policy of Napoleon I. 

Now, the steadiness with which Napoleon III. worked towards 
his aim, may be seen from a much-forgotten programme drawn up 
as early as January, 1852, a few weeks after his state-stroke of 
December 2. The programme found its way into a very influential 
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German paper, through its Paris correspondent, who received fre- 
quent and early communications from the Elysée. He wrote thus :— 


If I am correctly informed, and I have every reason to believe so, Louis 
Napoleon intends, even as at home, so also abroad, to introduce an active 
policy, instead of the merely negative one, as it was until now. For such 
a bold and active policy—Louis Napoleon thinks—Lord Palmerston alone 
would be a ready ally. The President proposes to urge the solution of the 
Eastern Question, and in doing so, to be on the side of England. He then 
will claim England’s assistance in Italy, where, in alliance with Piedmont, 
he means to intervene against Austria. The Republic (France) is to be 
aggrandised by Savoy and Nice; Sardinia to be indemnified by Parma, 
Piacenza, Guastalla, Modena, and Lucca. For the carrying out of this 
plan, as against Austria’s opposition, no war will be shrunk from (soll . . . 
kein Krieg gescheut werden), whilst England will have to take care that 
the Italian war does not degenerate into a European one. 


Here we have the Russian war of 1853-56—the Anglo-French 
alliance—the Italian war—the alliance of Louis Napoleon with 
Piedmont—the aggrandisement: of France through Savoy and Nice— 
the increase of territory for Sardinia—the neutrality of England— 
and the ‘localisation’ of the war of 1859, foreshadowed word for 
word! And all in the order in which it happened. It was in the 
‘Kélnische Zeitung’ that this memorable programme was published 
more than thirty years ago. Only those who think that politics grow 
of themselves in some mysterious way, independently of the planning 
of individuals, will be taken by surprise when reading the above. 

After 1859, Napoleon continued his endeavour to establish French 
vassal states in Italy, although Tuscany had escaped from his grasp 
in the first hurricane of the national movement. At Naples, his 
emissaries were very active, trying to turn the hatred against Bourbon 
tyranny into the channels of Bonapartism.. Italian patriots had, 
therefore, good reason to hasten their own preparations in that 
quarter. Mazzini understood this situation to perfection. 

The Bonapartist danger was all the greater because Cavour by no 
means opposed the scheme of the introduction of Murat at Naples. 
At present, Cavour is often held to be the real founder of Italian 
Unity: wrongly so. Almost more French than Italian; or, at least, 
more of a North-Italian than of a large-hearted Italian patriot, 
Cavour did not believe in the possibility of placing the Two Sicilies 
under the House of Savoy. Nay, he did not even wish it. In the 
South—he thought—people are either Bourbonist or Democratic ; 
the middle sort necessary for a useful junction with Piedmont would 
be wanting. Altogether the South seemed to him a strange, hetero- 
geneous element. Hence he did not care much whether French 
agents were busy in that quarter. 

Here we come now to the mighty event of 1860—the overthrow 
of the Bourbon rule. Those who assert, as was done even in a London 
obituary notice, that ‘Garibaldi was, to a great extent, a puppet 
worked from Turin,’ do not know the simplest facts of the case. 
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It was neither Cavour, nor even Garibaldi, but Mazzini, who 
planned the rising. Garibaldi, at first, was not told of the new 
enterprise. Rosolino Pilo, however, the leader appointed for the 
rising, before starting from Genoa for Sicily, approached him by 
letter, asking him to officer it. Garibaldi refused, believing things 
were not ripe. From Sicily, Pilo once more sent a pressing message. 
To the intermediary, Garibaldi doubtingly said:—* But France ? 
But Cavour?’ Finally, he resolved upon accepting the command-in- 
chief. 

Then only he disembarked with the Thousand—six weeks after 
the Sicilian insurrection had been begun. In one of the battles in 
the island, Pilo fell from a bullet. He was truly the pioneer of the 
movement. Well do I remember his face and figure as I saw him in 
Mazzini’s dwelling where the preparations were discussed. 

Cavour had done nothing but confiscate the arms and money 
destined for the rising. Unable to prevent Garibaldi from starting 
for Sicily with scanty means, in two rotten vessels, he hoped that 
‘this fool’ (questo pazzo) would come to grief in mid-sea—perhaps 
be captured by a French cruiser. That was also Farini’s belief. 
Even after Sicily had been conquered, the King wrote, or was made 
to write, an autograph letter to Garibaldi, ordering him not to 
cross the straits. During the Liberator’s still triumphant progress, 
Cavour cunningly wrote a few lines with an eye to future possi- 
bilities. He also set a powerful intrigue on foot for depriving 
Garibaldi of the Dictatorship and pocketing his successes. This was 
all that the wily Piedmontese statesman did. 

No one knew better than Garibaldi what Cavour’s conduct had 
been. In his blunt way of speaking, he often gave expression to his 
contempt. ‘ Questa c !’ he once exclaimed. With difficulty he 
was brought to meet Cavour once more. In London also, he showed 
his aversion to him very strongly in conversation with me. 

Rosolino Pilo had started the movement with the pledge that the 
question of a Republic should not be raised (che non fa questione 
di repubblica). Garibaldi had accepted with the declaration that 
the programme should be: ‘Italy and Victor Emmanuel!’ On 
the testimony of Mazzini I have it, however, that the movement 
was to be continued up to Rome, and that then a ConstTITUENT 
NationaL AssEMBLY should be convoked there. Venice was not to 
be touched for the nonce, unless the force of circwmstances com- 
pelled to do so. A number of men on Garibaldi’s staff were 
reckoned to be won to this plan. Garibaldi himself was said to have 
consented. 

I know that this statement is at variance with others that have 
been published. I give it as Mazzini distinctly made it to me more 
than once, before and after the events of 1860. A fact of some 
importance is, that Garibaldi, towards the end of his government, 
offered to Aurelio Saffi, Mazzini’s best friend and one of Italy’s noblest 
sons, the pro-Dictatorship of Naples. Saffi declined, owing to the 
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state of public opinion.‘ At all events, this offer seems to be strong 
evidence of Garibaldi having felt morally bound to Mazzini’s version 
of the original programme. It may be that Cavour, having got wind 
of it, felt all the more induced to work with might and main for the 
overthrow of Garibaldi’s Dictatorship, on which Napoleon also insisted, 
who, from fear of England, did not dare to intervene himself. 


IV. 
REVELATIONS ABOUT ASPROMONTE (1862). 


AnotHeR proof of the strange want of public information on the 
inner causes of important historical events may be found in the 
remarks of two prominent Liberal papers in London, one of which, 
after Garibaldi’s death, spoke of the ‘almost criminal campaign of 
Aspromonte,’ whilst the other said that ‘ Mentana did not symbolise 
a brilliant, nor Aspromonte a rational object.’ 

In the order of things, Aspromonte ought to have been named 
first. It certainly was not Garibaldi’s object, though he was brought 
to a stop there. No doubt, that brave, unselfish man has thrown 
himself into many apparently hopeless campaigns, which, however, in 
spite of defeat, mostly produced, in the end, some good result for his 
aims. But the object of the attempt of 1862 was not an irrational 
one, albeit it broke down quickly on that hill where Victor Emmanuel 
had a bullet sent into the leg of his friend, the founder of Italian 
unity. 

Of the approach of that rising, and of the reasons which induced 
Garibaldi to risk his whole fame and name once more, in so unex- 
pected a manner, with the cry of ‘Rome or Death!’ I was apprised 
by him through several confidential communications, made partly in 
writing, partly by word of mouth by trusty persons sent to London. 
This time it was he who alone had planned the movement. Mazzini 
was not initiated into it. Hence the organ of the latter, in answer 
to an allegation of Rattazzi, had to say, as late as June 5, 1862 :— 
‘The “ Unité Italiana” has not revealed anything of Garibaldi’s 
projects; it could not (the italics are those of the journal) reveal 
anything. Like other papers, ours has simply collected the current 
rumours, as spread by the papers of the Moderate party, and given 
them without any guarantee.’ 

I well remember how often the estrangement which had again 
arisen between the two popular leaders in consequence of the 
abrupt termination of Garibaldi’s Dictatorship in 1860, was the topic 
of friendly conversation then. For my part, I always thought and 
said that Garibaldi could not help himself, when suddenly giving up 
the reins of power; that, owing to the harassing action of the 
Cavourian party, he had ceased to be master of the situation; and 


* See Saffi’s Letter in the Scritti Editi e Inediti di Giuseppe Mazzini, vol. xi. 
Preface, cl. 
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that, therefore, he must not be harshly judged for having left the 
programme of the rising partly unfulfilled. 

Now, the motive which led Garibaldi, in August, 1862, to strike 
out for the recovery of Rome, was one that redounds greatly to his 
honour. Before stating his reasons in detail, I must refer to the 
rumours which arose in spring of that year, as soon as it became 
known that he intended again forming battalions of volunteers. 

The general belief then was, that he meditated an attack upon 
Southern Tyrol. The Italian Press was full of such statements. 
Rattazzi was supposed to have suggested the invasion. On this 
subject J entered into communication with Garibaldi on March 30, 
1862. There was special reason to do so, as the Italian Party of 
Action had been deceived by a so-called ‘General Directorate of the 
German Movement,’ which professed to be friendly to the establish- 
ment of Bohemia as an independent Slav State, and to the handing 
over of Trieste and Southern Tyrol to the Italians. I informed Gari- 
baldi of the utterly unrepresentative and even suspicious character 
of that.alleged ‘ Directorate;’ sending words of distinct warning 
against any attempt at touching the soil of the German Con- 
federation, as distinguished from the Venetian possessions then still 
governed by the House of Habsburg, outside the Bund.> I had 
invariably held the same language to Italian friends; for instance, 
in the pamphlet ® in which I replied to the ‘ Letter on the Position of 
Germany towards Italy,’ which Mazzini had done me the honour of 
publicly addressing to me in February, 1861. 

Trieste united herself, of her own free will, to the German 
nation five hundred years ago. The southern part of the Tyrol, in 
which the German tongue has but gradually gone back, has belonged 
to the German Empire and the Bund since about three hundred 
years. Trieste was the only Federal German (now Austrian) port 
in the Adriatic. The Southern Tyrol, on account of its narrow 
mountain gorge, is well known to be easily made a dangerous means 
of attack against Germany, especially when combined with an in- 
vasion from the Rhenish side. Hence the continued possession of 
that bit of mountain territory—so old an integral part of the German 
Empire and Confederation—is apt to save our fatherland, whose 
central position in Europe lays her open to many simultaneous risks, 
a good many men in a time of war. The German Tyrolese are fully 
alive to this state of things. They will not hear of a dismember- 
ment of their land. No statesman can lightly throw such considera- 
tions to the wind. 

Mazzini himself blamed the cession of French-speaking Savoy 
for similar reasons.’ As to Germany’s interest in the Southern Tyrol, 


5 London Hermann, April 5, 1862. 

® Answer to Joseph Mazzini, on ‘ The Position of Germany towards Italy.” By 
Karl Blind. London, March, 1861. 

7 *In a military sense we have, through the cession of Savoy, no longer any 
frontier, neither on the side of Austria, nor on the side of France. Milan and Turin 
are at the mercy of the foreigner.’—Letter of Mazzini to Bertani (1860). 
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it had acquired an additional urgency in consequence of the Pied- 
montese dynasty having, by alliance and intermarriage, become so 
closely united to the Court of the Tuileries as to give up to France 
the very birthplace of Garibaldi, as well as the cradle of the House 
of Savoy. 

Nor could it be forgotten that, though the principle of Nation- 
ality is in the main the correct one, almost every State of Europe 
shows exceptions to the rule. Belgium, Hungary, Switzerland 
are even based on the exception, having within their frontiers a 
variety of races. In the case of Belgium and Hungary, these races 
are by no means agreed amongst themselves, whilst Switzerland 
jealously guards her Italian-speaking canton. All this went to show 
that the Italians would do wisely in restricting their efforts to the 
annexation of the Venetian territory. Already, in 1859, when 
Garibaldi warred in the Alpine districts, Germany was on the alert. 
Had the Peace of Villafranca not been rapidly patched up, the 
Federal German Army might have stepped in to guard the Southern 
Tyrol. 

, Was it advisable, then, to provoke the danger of hostility be- 
tween two nations inclined to friendship ? 

Considerations of this kind I urged upon Garibaldi. On May 20, 
1862, one of his chief confidential agents, then in London, wrote to 
me :— 

It is quite probable that I shall go back to Italy at once on Friday next. 
Will you send me a few words for Garibaldi to-morrow, Thursday? .. . 
I say this, in case I should not be able to call upon you during the day ; 
for I shall have to run about a great deal. Although the enterprise seems 
to have collapsed for the moment, there is the chance of the unforeseen ; 
and if such an opportunity presents itself (en cas échéant), I want to be in 
the line of battle on the day that a battle is to take place. I have written 
to Garibaldi in detail your conversation, giving your arguments, the im- 
portance of which, in point of law and fact, I certainly cannot doubt. He 
would surely like very much that in your letter you would say something 
on the contingency of an attack made upon a point of territory not belong- 
ing to the German Confederation, as well as to the chances which you may 
foresee in regard to a rising at Vienna. 


There was no chance of a rising, then, at Vienna. Yet I may 
say that, in the years between 1860 and 1866, a great many more 
men of good position, whose real opinions were little suspected by 
the Austrian Government, had freely entered into relations with 
German exiles abroad who worked for national freedom and union. 

On June 2, 1862, Garibaldi astonished many by suddenly 
announcing that he did not intend an attack on the Tyrol. Ina 
letter to the President of the Chamber at Turin, he declared the 
rumours in question to be utterly false, and the alleged conception of 
such an expedition to be simply a dream. At the same time he 
darkly hinted at offers that had been made to him by the new 
Ministry of Rattazzi. He added that Rattazzi had equivocated, or 
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played false (equivocd fatalmente), by arresting a number of his 
volunteers. ‘Thereupon a stormy discussion arose. Revelations were 
threatened, though not fully made. Mr. Crispi exclaimed :—‘ The 
Minister ( Rattazzi} is one of those men who have the wish to conspire, 
but who do not possess the boldness, the courage, of the conspirator. 
He prefers helping on conspiracies up to a certain point, and then 
to turn them to his own advantage. I declare absolutely that Mr. 
Rattazzi had promised a million, and arms, for an expedition which 
was to be made beyond sea (al di la det mari). 

Amidst the hilarity of the House, Rattazzi answered that the 
million lire had been intended to aid the emigrants from Venice, so 
that they should be enabled to ‘exercise their industrial capacities 
abroad!’ In his reply, Crispi described an expedition against the 
Tyrol as even more dangerous than one against Venice, because the 
former enterprise ‘ would rouse against us the German Confederation,’ 
whilst one against Rome would convert France into an enemy. 
Crispi was on this occasion supposed to be the mouthpiece of 
Garibaldi. 

Later on, Garibaldi suddenly appeared in Sicily, as in 1860, and 
then crossed over to the mainland. By messenger, he made to me 
the following startling communication :— 


Being invited to come over from Caprera, he had been closeted with 
Rattazzi, whose Cabinet was then just constituted, and who wished to 
speak to him on an important affair. From what Garibaldi gathered on 
this and on another occasion, a strange scheme had been concocted, in which 
Eastern affairs were curiously blended with Napoleon’s Mexican policy, as 
well as with a plan for a future war to be carried on simultaneously on the 
Rhine and the Mincio. The details were to this effect. The French 
Emperor held out a hope to the Italians that he would give them an 
opportunity, through combined action, for the conquest of those territories 
which they yet wanted to wrest from Austria. Before embarking upon 
war in Europe, the Government of Victor Emmanuel was to give a pledge 
of alliance and friendship by sending an Italian contingent to Mexico. After 
the expected success of the Mexican war, a joint French and Italian attack 
was to be made upon the German Confederation (in which Austria was then 
still included), the Italians sending, also by way of pledge, a contingent of 
theirs to the French army on the Rhine, whilst a French auxiliary force 
was to act with the Italians at the Mincio. Garibaldi was offered a special 
part in this plan of the future. He was to operate from the Dalmatian 
or Turkish coast in the direction of Hungary, so as to distract Austria 
there, and thus to facilitate the French attack on the Rhine by preventing 
Austria from fulfilling, on the western frontier of Germany, the obligations 
imposed upon her as a member of the German Bund. Arms and a million 
lire were promised to Garibaldi, if he entered into the scheme. 


So far the communication conveyed to me through Garibaldi’s 
confidant, previous to his raising the cry of ‘ Rome or Death!’ 

Had this plan been acted upon, Russia would have obtained an 
opportunity for some of her own projects on the Danube. Before 
the war of 1859, Napoleon had sought to gain over Russia to 
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combined action against Austria. His policy always was—as he 
expressed it already, when in exile—to beat the members of the 
former ‘ Holy Alliance’ one after the other, by making alternately 
use of one against the other. In the end, England herself was to be 
humiliated. 

Garibaldi listened to Rattazzi’s proposals, but keeping his own 
counsel. When he became fully alive to the extent of the Bona- 
partist and Rattazzian plot, he drew the sword, in order to strike 
right across. In his proclamation of August 24, he said :-- 


I bow before the Majesty of Victor Emmanuel, King elect of the nation, 
but I am hostile to a Ministry which has nothing Italian but the name, 
and which only strives to keep in the good graces of the Emperor Napoleon. 
. . . The livery of a foreign master shall never be a title of honour and 
esteem for any minister of ours. . . . Let the thought and action of all 
patriots be exclusively directed to the freeing of Rome. To Rome, then! 
To Rome! Hail to King Victor Emmanuel at the Capitol ! 


The key of this manifesto is contained in the above communica- 
tion. When not a few deserted him, to whom he had formerly been 
like an idol, I thought it all the more a duty, in the name of German 
friends, to send him an address of sympathy in October, 1862. He 
was then a wounded captive, and the daily mark of vituperation. 
The English working classes steadfastly stood to him. But hideous 
sanguinary riots and brutal atrocities were enacted for three con- 
secutive weeks in Hyde Park, by a bigoted Irish mob which attacked 
the English meetings with the cry of ‘No Garibaldi! The Pope 
for ever!’ 

The following were the chief passages of the German Address :— 


There are defeats which carry with them the germs of future triumphs. 
In uplifting the hand courageously against a usurpation that gnaws at the 
heart of your country; in raising the cry of ‘Rome or Death!’ you have 
given timely warning to a nation that was in danger of becoming the 
prey of avampire policy ; and you have foiled, at least for a time, those 
nefarious despotic projects into which Italy was being drawn. Yet, in spite 
of the reverse which has interrupted your work of emancipation, yours has 
been a great service to the cause of progress. On the day when Italy shall 
enter into possession of her capital, your name will be inserted on the 
tablets of history as that of the true victor. . . . Allow me, my dear friend, 
to offer you also cordial greetings in the name of numerous German friends. 
. . . The ingratitude of a king will not weigh keenly on your heart in pre- 
sence of the large popular sympathies. . . . Kings pass away; but nations 
remain ; and to the nations that seek to establish the truly Free State, the 
future belongs with certainty. 


When Garibaldi came to England, I again held it to be a duty, 
as chairman of the German meeting of April 5, to say before our 
countrymen :-—‘ Even his defeat at Aspromonte has covered him with 
imperishable glory. I know that that bold move, though it has not 
succeeded in freeing the Italian capital from foreign dominion, yet 
has had most certainly this success, that it struck across a dark 
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despotic plot which then was being spun against Germany. Yes, we 
Germans, before all, may thank Garibaldi for having averted by his 
Roman expedition, unsuccessful though it was, a danger which was 
nearing the Rhine. At least, we may thank him for having staved 
off that danger for a while. (Deep movement and applause.) It is 
for us now to show sympathy to Italy. Ay, Venice is an Italian 
Schleswig-Holstein. When our own frontiers have to be guarded, 
we shall all stand shoulder to shoulder. But Venice is nothing more 
than a possession of the House of Habsburg; it does not form part of 
the territory of the German nation.’*® 

Only four years elapsed when the danger which had been averted 
by the campaign that failed at Aspromonte again threatened Ger- 
many for a moment, through the Luxemburg complication (1868). 
Two years more passed, and the storm at last broke forth, involving 


a tremendous catastrophe. Kart Burp. 


® London Hermann: April 9, 1864. 


(To be concluded.) 





An InprAn RoMANCE—AND THE Reatiry.' 


HE willingness of the English people to believe the best about 
India was never more strikingly exemplified than in the recep- 
tion given to this book. Nearly two years before its publication one 
of its authors had been guilty of one of the worst pieces of budget- 
making that has ever disgraced an English administrator. That 
extraordinary budget lies before me now, and, read in the light of 
facts that must then have been known to all high-placed Indian 
officials, except Sir John Strachey—facts that came to light within 
a few days of its publication—it is a most astounding production. 
As one reads its glaringly false estimate of the cost of the Afghan 
war, its balderdash about ‘ Indian self-respect and self-reliance’ being 
wounded or compromised by English help to pay for that war, and 
contrasts the false picture thus presented with the true, one can 
hardly believe it possible that. any human being could ever give heed 
to a single word uttered about India by this soaring rhetorician 
again. He becomes maudlinly eloquent about ‘the number and 
character of the Indian population,’ about India’s ‘ military strength 
and the capabilities of her public revenue and credit,’ declaring that 
they prove her to be ‘one of the great powers of the world, ready at 
all times to stand side by side with England, to fulfil every obliga- 
tion which she owes to the common interest.’ Occupying such a 
position she indignantly repels—in Sir John’s person—all suggestion 
of poverty; she took a loan of 2,000,000/. without interest from 
England with reluctance. ‘There is no more reason,’ says this 
doughty champion of Indian financial independence, ‘that England 
should help us to pay for a local war, necessary for the protection of 
the interests of India, than that she should help us in the relief of our 
famines, or in meeting the ordinary charges of our administration.’? 
This is the man, then, who with his brother, Lieutenant-General 
R. Strachey—the ‘ public works’ man—undertook in this volume to 
guide the English people to a true knowledge of Indian affairs. 
And the eager English people has, strange to say, accepted the 
guidance. It was beginning to grow alarmed about India because so 
many people had declared it to be so poverty-stricken as to threaten 
a dissolution of our Empire from sheer exhaustion; because English 
statesmen have one and all fallen into the habit of shrieking in 
fright if a Russian dog so much as barks with his nose turned to-- 


1 The Finances and Public Works of India from 1819 to 1881. By Sir John 
Strachey, G.C.S.I., and Lieutenant-General Richard Strachey, R.E., F.R.S. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 

* Supplement to Gazette of India, Feb. 28, 1880, par. 44. 
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wards the Indian frontier, or if a ragged Bedouin appears on the 
bank of the Suez Canal. But here were two highly-placed Indian 
officials ready to swear that all was well; here was an ex-finance 
minister able to show that famine was, if not a mark of prosperity, 
at least a necessary means to a noble end—the end of increased 
taxation and greater expenditure on ‘ public works.’ What if one of 
these men had framed Indian budgets worthy of a farceur of the 
last French Empire. He could talk of a ‘ prosperous’ India, grow 
eloquent about expanding revenues, free trade, the glories of the 
opium traffic, and the sweet simplicity of the salt tax. The English 
public wanted a comfortable doctrine, and here it was. Away then 
with all thoughts of the hunger of the Indian people. Banish the 
sight of that miserable thirteen hundred thousand * who died in the 
North-west Provinces in 1877-78, because Lord Lytton needed the 
‘famine fund’ for his Afghan war; we should never have heard of 
that terrible crime but for Colonel Osborn, and what is he against 
men like the Stracheys? what he and the dead together? Away 
then with all disquieting thoughts. Blot out the sight of the people 
of Madras, of Berar, of Orissa, nay, of all India, living always ‘on 
the border land of starvation.’ Think of India as a ‘ great power ;’ 
forget the costly English contingent reducible at our peril; forget 
Scindia and Holkar with their trained legions, watching their chances 
like panthers in the jungle ; forget disaffected Mahommedan Hyder- 
abad, charged with the elements of disorder and smarting under its 
many wrongs; sullen Bengal waiting to see whether any English 
administrator will have the hardihood to follow Sir J. Strachey’s 
advice, and break through the permanent land settlement in order to 
reduce Bengal landowners also to the miserable position of those of 
Oudh and the North-west Provinces. Blot out all these things and 
consider all Mahommedans dead. What are they all before this 
gorgeous array of tropes and rhetorical tinsel, this deluge of calcula- 
tions, and these airy structures of ideal finance. Take comfort in 
the thought the Indian ‘credit’ is improving on the London market 
in spite of that steadiness with which the Indian Exchange points 
towards bankruptcy, that famines rather improve the situation by 
clearing off the surplus population which our humane administration 
permits to grow up in too great numbers, that the debt is growing 
smaller in weight in spite of the new millions borrowed every year, 
and that all ‘ public works,’ whether they be canals that salt the soil, 
or abandoned railways, or barracks that need to be built three times 
over before they consent to stand are a distinct boon to the Indian 
people. 

There is something so touching in this faith that one positively 
envies it. If one could only forget facts, as the writers of this book 
have done, if the five or six millions that have died of hunger in so 
many years could be thought of as so many crows, if the subterfuges 
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of a bad cause would not obtrude themselves on the mind’s eye so 
constantly, faith might be possible. But it is impossible. The 
more facts are looked at, the more even that one studies this remark- 
able book of the Stracheys, the more alarming does the outlook 
become. In truth, they overdo their part, the picture they paint is 
too shadowless; an India, rich, prosperous, and progressive as they 
picture it to be, would turn her alien rulers adrift in a year. 

To deal with all the misleading statements of this book would 
require a volume at least as large as itself, and I have only the space 
of a magazine article. It will be necessary, therefore, to confine the 
reader’s attention as much as possible to the broad lines of divergence 
between the authors of this book, and those who, like myself, con- 
sider Indian questions from a different stand-point. Perhaps nothing 
will so clearly differentiate the position I occupy from that taken up by 
the Stracheys asthis one consideration. They and all Indian apologists 
write of things Indian from the stand-point of the English bureau- 
crat in India. Their object is to demonstrate that everything the 
Englishman does or says in that country is good ; that the revenues he 
administers are flourishing ; that the railways he has built yield every 
year increased dividends ; that his canals are miracles in their capacity 
to help the cultivator; that famines, though in themselves not nice, 
of course, do not interfere with the collection of the land tax—cannot 
on principle be allowed to do so; or that official India can borrow as 
easily as England or France. Having proved all these things to 
their own satisfaction and to the admiration of the gaping crowd, 
which is always ready to take noisy men at their own valuation, they 
consider their task at an end, all foes silenced and put to rout. Now 
to all this I would answer: These things may be very true, but they 
are nothing to the point. What we want to know is, how the natives 
fare under all this tremendous progress and officially manufactured 
prosperity. The Stracheys in short, and men of that official set, 
present only the outside of the sepulchre to view. I would go 
inside and see with what it is filled. There is an official India where 
all is well, an India serenely indifferent to the toiling India, seem- 
ingly unconscious of the explosives that may be slowly manufacturing 
beneath its feet ; and there is an India composed of nearly two hundred 
tnillions of toiling and suffering people. What of these? The 
Strachey order of mind does not know; has not thought it worth while 
to look at that question. 

But suppose we accept all this prosperity as something real, there 
is still this other general consideration to be advanced. It is a pro- 
sperity wholly manufactured from above. Every public work, every 
new branch of manufacture, every ‘improvement,’ no matter what, is 
as much superimposed upon the Indian people as our godlike admin- 
istration itself. It is, therefore, something for which these native 
people have to pay. The Englishman, not the Indian native, draws 
the interest and dividends paid upon the railway capital, just as he 
does that upon the general war-created debt, or public works ‘ repro- 
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ductive ’ expenditure. What is prosperity to the Englishman may 
consequently be death to the native. I can conceive of no task more 
idle than the one laboured at so constantly in this book, with the 
object of proving that the burden of the State on account of public 
works interest charges is decreasing. It may be perfectly true that 
the exchequer at Calcutta is now paying less of the guaranteed interest 
out of the general taxes than it did years ago, but that makes no 
difference to the essential situation, which is, that the Indian people 
pay altogether more now than ever they did. More of the nett pro- 
ceeds of their labour goes every year to pay the foreign debt charges, 
under one head or another, because the aggregate of these charges 
increases. This consideration goes to the root of the matter, and 
discloses the mischievousness of most of the official writings on India. 
The official mind has created a cloud-world of its own, and looks at 
all Indian affairs from a point of view so far above everything native, 
so conventional and entirely bureaucratic, that it is easily able to 
demonstrate to us & priori that Indian populations are happy and 
flourishing though millions of them be dead of starvation, or to gush 
about loyalty with a mutiny and massacre hanging over their heads. 
So was it in 1857, and we see nothing in books like this or in the 
ordinary official utterance to lead us to expect that it is otherwise 
now. 

But, it will be urged, is it not a strong presumptive proof that 
the country is growing richer if the revenues of the railways and 
public works be growing larger year by year. By no means. This 
increased revenue may imply only a more complete stripping of the 
natives by the alien trader, who comes in as the complement to the 
alien Government. A very recent optimist correspondent of the 
‘Times,’ one who saw in his dreams an India waking up from the 
sleep of ages, unloosing her bonds and preparing to develop her 
resources, has still, in spite of his optimism,to lament the absence of 
native capital from all enterprises, and well he might. It is strictly 
the truth to say, that nearly all the capital engaged in Indian foreign 
trade is in the hands of the alien race,’the members of which cannot 
settle in India, but are there to-day and gone to-morrow, and hence 
eager to make the most of their time while they stay. And not the 
capital only. Every industry, the cultivation of every product which 
is profitable, is either directly in the hands of the Government or 
controlled in the interest of English capitalists. Opium is produced 
in Bengal exclusively for the Government; and if it is not so in 
Bombay it is because the cultivation there is confined to States not 
yet directly under our rule. Indigo is grown by natives for English 
planters, often under conditions of the greatest hardship, and so are 
eotton and tea. Cereals also will probably soon be so, if the export 
of wheat becomes a ‘ leading feature’ in Indian foreign trade. For 
this reason alone, it by no means follows that the increased foreign 
trade of India means augmented native prosperity. It may, on the 
contrary, mean the very reverse. In order to compete in the English 
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or other foreign markets, the English merchant has to sell cheaply, 
and he, therefore, buys at his own price, pays what he chooses for 
crops and labour, no one saying him nay. I read the other day a 
statement to the effect, that the railway charges for bringing grain 
from the North-west Provinces to Bombay had been reduced to 40s. 
per ton in June. What they were before Ido not know, but at 
408. per ton, adding freight and insurance charges to London, it 
would have been impossible for the exporting merchant to sell his 
wheat here at a profit unless he had bought it from the natives at his 
own price. For that 40s. the wheat was carried about 800 miles, 
and for little more than that sum wheat has this year been brought 
all the way from Chicago to Liverpool. Where again, except in 
India, will you find a railway worked as the East India Railway is 
worked, for less than 35 per cent. of the gross receipts. ‘It has its 
own coal mines,’ men say, but it has against that to place its costly 
official service, its London board, and its heavy importation of stores 
from England. To work so cheaply, therefore, if the line be not 
starved, the company must underpay its native labour; and the mer- 
chants, to pay the high freights, must take the produce of the ryot’s 
fields from him at their own price. 

The truth of the matter is, that the natives of India are in no 
sense their own masters in the conduct of their trade any more than 
in the conduct of government. Our system of land revenue alone 
would bring, and does bring, them into a state of slavery and abject 
dependence, almost whether we like it or not. I do not indeed sup- 
pose that we like it, but the exasperating thing which besets us at 
every turn in dealing with Indian questions is that, with perhaps 
the best intentions in the world, the Indian official cannot be 
brought to see into what an abyss of ruin he and the country he tries, 
and tries in vain, to rule are being hurried. Surely it might strike 
him as strange, that the most visible manifestation of this ‘ pro- 
sperity, so much vaunted, is famine, a population ever hungry. 
The two most independent members of the Famine Commission which 
went to investigate the state of India after Lord Lytton had brought 
the people to the brink of death with his wars and his reckless 
exactions, Mr. (now Sir Jas.) Caird and Mr. Sullivan, estimated that 
in the viceroyalty of Lord Lytton alone between five and six mil- 
lions of our Indian subjects had died of starvation, and, as has been 
already mentioned, of that number over thirteen hundred thousand, 
the same Mr. Caird computes, died during 1878 in the smothered 
famine of the North-west Provinces. This, it must be confessed, is 
getting rid of the surplus population in a swift and wholesale fashion, 
infinitely superior to the ancient method of petty inter-tribal wars, 
whose beneficent effects are always harped upon in a regretful sort of 
way by Anglo-Indians. I doubt whether 100,000 people were slain 
in all Lord Lytton’s Afghan campaigns. Famine, however, is, accord- 
ing to the Anglo-Indian official, a lamentable necessity, a result of 
the ‘ universal peace’ which we have brought into India. In no other 
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country in the world that one has ever heard of is peace accused of 
murder in this wholesale way, but in all seriousness this is the European 
excuse most commonly made for Indian famines. If the people, it is 
in effect declared, were only permitted to kill each other off, all would 
gowell. And in the very same breath with which our fellow-country- 
men in India make this astounding statement, they will declare that 
India was never so prosperous as it is now, they will see visions of a 
glorious future, when iron and coal shall be king and queen of that 
fair continent, and fortunes pour into the laps of its happy conquerors. 

It should be unnecessary to do more than place side by side 
statements of this kind, in order to show the thorough warpedness 
of mind displayed by Anglo-Indians in treating the native questions, 
and the folly of believing anything the higher placed amongst them, 
at all events, may advance about the condition of our fellow-subjects 
there, but the matter may easily be brought to the test of facts. 

The great source of imperial revenue in India is the land-tax— 
or rent as Sir John Strachey prefers to call it—the name is not of 
the least consequence. Land, indeed, in one shape or other, may be 
said to supply at least four-fifths of the net revenue of the State. 
Now it is contended by Sir John Strachey—for he, it should be un- 
derstood, is the sole author of all that relates to the finances of India, 
as apart from the ‘ public works’ which are dealt with by his brother :— 
(1) That the land revenue has increased in net yield during the last 
twelve years; and (2) that the weight of the assessment has been 
reduced. 

As regards the first point I must confess to a total inability to 
follow Sir John’s figures, or to discover where he gets them. They do 
not agree with either the Indian budgets of successive years in my 
possession, or with a parliamentary return furnished at the instance 
of Sir G. Balfour some two years ago, and called ‘ East. India Net 
Revenue and Expenditure,’ 279, ses. 2, 1880. Sir John’s tables, at p. 37 
of the work under notice, give the net land revenue as follows, ex- 
cluding capitation tax—average for the years 1869-73, 20,617,000l., 
for the years 1873-77, 20,650,000/., and for the years 1877-81, 
21,352,0001. These figures show a growth of about 700,000l. be- 
tween the average of the first period and of the last, and were assess- 
ments lower in relation to the capacity of the people it would be a 
very satisfactory showing, especially as the whole period was one of 
famine. 

When, however, we turn to the parliamentary and later budget 
accounts, we find a very different state of things. For the first four 
years covered by Sir J. Strachey’s table, I find the average net imperial 
land revenue to be 18,450,000l.; for the second 18,431,000l., and for 
the third—taking the last two years’ figures from the completed 
accounts instead of from the ‘ Regular’ ‘ budget’ estimates, as 
Sir John was compelled when he wrote to do—-18,590,000/. Thus 
the amount of the revenue is throughout more than two millions 
sterling a year less than Sir John Strachey puts it at, and the increase 
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of the last period over the first is only 140,000/.; while, if we com- 
pare the figures of the year 1869-70 with those of the year 1880-81, 
given in Major Baring’s last budget, there is revealed a positive de- 
crease of almost half a million. But this is not the whole case. We 
ought to subtract from the net figures arrived at after deducting the 
more or less arbitrarily fixed cost of collecting, which is about 
3,000,0001., the amount spent in the famine period on ‘relief.’ In 
six years that was about 14,500,000l., or a rebate of fully 2,400,000l. 
per annum, upon the net revenue collected. Deducting that from 
the net land revenue of these years, as we ought in honest book- 
keeping to do, we have an average available land revenue of only 
some 16,000,000l. over half the period embraced in Sir John’s in- 
vestigations. There is a contrast, capable of stirring many thoughts, 
between the exhibit of the book and this. Since the more acute 
manifestations of famine ceased in 1879, the land revenue ap- 
parently increased again, and it has unquestionably been stimulated 
by extra exactions wherever these have been possible, as witness the 
one per cent. added to the assessment of the North-west Provinces ; 
but the increase was only for a year or two. The land revenue is 
once more falling away from the point to which it was raised by 
the increased taxation which was attempted to be imposed under the 
guise of a famine fund in several of the provinces. Nor is that at all 
to be wondered at when the truth about this revenue and its effects 
upon the population are known. 

Following a Mr. Cunningham, the writers of this book seek to 
demonstrate that the weight of the assessment for land tax has been 
reduced of late years in Madras and Bombay. It is now, they say, 
43d. per acre lower on dry land and 5s. per acre lower on irrigated 
land in Madras than it was in 1852-53, and the reduction in Bombay 
is also 44d. an acre. This is interesting if true, although one asks 
why so distant a year was selected for comparison; but one material 
point has been omitted. Both these provinces have suffered from 
hideous famines in the last ten years, and have consequently been 
unable to pay the rent they formerly paid. If the lower assessments 
are the result of utter poverty, reduced yield of the soil, or reduced 
population, what good do they do ? 

One wants to know a little more about these land rents and how 
they are collected than pretty summaries of this kind tell us, and the 
more so as from all parts of India the most disastrous accounts of the 
impoverished condition of the people continue to arrive. Only the 
other week a bill was passed by the Supreme Council sitting at Simla 
to relieve the landowners of the district of Jhansi from part of their 
load. This district adjoins Oudh, one of the most fertile, and, before 
we took it, one of the most flourishing provinces in all India. Just before 
the mutiny it became ours, and in little more than twenty years we 
have reduced it to such a state of poverty that its inhabitants are all 
in the grasp of the usurer, its estates encumbered, and its landowners 
so hopelessly ruined that the Supreme Government has had to inter- 
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vene to save them. A Bill has been passed providing means to 
redeem the pawned lands, and this is how Mr. Crosthwaite, a mem- 
ber of the Governor-General’s Council, describes the condition of our 
subjects there, and of the toiling millions of India generally, in his 
speech, recommending ‘ urgency ’ for the measure :— 


The Bill, it cannot be denied, is a confession of error. We propose to 
spend a large sum of money, not to improve the land, or open communica- 
tions, or add in any way to the wealth of the country, but merely in order 
to place these Jhansi zemindars back in the same position in which we 
found them when we annexed their country. And in the meantime, during 
the five-and-twenty years which have elapsed, have these men of Jhansi had 
a happy time? Have they had cause to bless us? Iam afraid not. The 
interim has been chiefly spent in making them pay revenue when they had 
not the means, and in harassing them for arrears which they could not 
pay. It is written in the records of the Board of Revenue. But if the Bill 
is a confession of error, it is also an attempt to repair the mistake and to 
atone for an unintentional wrong. And that is why I dwell upon this 
matter, because I am afraid that the Bill, if the matter is left to it alone, 
will not be successful. I will not enter into a discussion as'to the causes 
which have led tosuch disastrous results. Such a discussion would take a 
long time, and could hardly be brought to an issue here. But I feel bound 
to say this much, that having seen the flourishing state of the Central 
Provinces, where the same system existed under native rule, and where we 
pursued exactly the same course, I cannot admit that those persons are right 
who attribute the greatest share in the effects which we deplore to what they 
call ‘the fatal gift of proprietary right.’ The possession of the proprietary 
right no doubt was a condition which enabled these men to obtain money ; 
but it was not the cause of their requiring it. We ought to look to our 
revenue system and our revenue administration. 1t is on record that after 
the mutiny we compelled these men to pay again to us the revenue which 
had already been collected from them by the rebels. It also appears that 
in 1868-69, when there was a severe drought and a scarcity approaching 
to famine, scant consideration was shown to them. And if this was done 
under such circumstances, what chance is there that they met with more 
liberal treatment when suffering under minor and less conspicuous diffi- 
culties ? 

It is quite true that during the last decade, since their state has become 
known, and their inability to pay has been recognised, the Government has 
dealt with them in a liberal manner. But it is a fault in our system that 
such knowledge comes too late, and that we hardly ever remit revenue, or 
revise an assessment, until the mischief has been done I believe 
that until the revenue system is altered, there is no security against the 
recurrence and extension of the Jhansi difficulties.‘ 


Is this, then, the true origin of reduced assessments? What a 
strange picture is thus opened before us of a native population of 
India grovelling in the vice-like grip of the usurer, because our 
“revenue system’ drives him there. And on this we build our ‘ pro- 
sperity!’ But our officials are ‘ignorant,’ Mr. Crosthwaite says,— 


* Speech of the Hon. Mr. Crosthwaite, in the Legislative Council at Simla, on 
May 18, 1882. 
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ignorant, until the situation forces itself on their notice, of the break- 
down of the people and the stoppage of rent-paying. We must 
excuse these officials, therefore, if they present us with any romances 
instead of facts. They know no better. When one reads the pleasant- 
looking statistics of assessment, increase of population, number of 
acres, kinds of soil, irrigation rent, and so on, one is apt to imagine 
that all our revenue administration in India is conducted with the 
same exactitude as the collection of the income tax at home. There 
could be no greater mistake. The few English officials in each dis- 
trict have something more important to do than to attend to the 
details of the tax-gathering, so as to know how the people live, and 
even were they so disposed, they have not the time. The work is 
done by native underlings, who are told that this village or that 
district must produce so many rupees. How these rupees are ob- 
tained, and who is ruined in the process, we neither know nor care, 
till a famine or the complete collapse of a district wakes us up to a 
vague consciousness that something must be wrong. At all other 
times we count our rupees and ask no questions, or if troublesome 
questions do crop up, soothe ourselves with the glorious fact that 
though over-population may breed hunger and death beneath our 
beneficent rule, the railways yield ever-increasing revenues. 

An excellent description of our method of dealing with the land 
tax in India is to be found in a little pamphlet issued some years 
ago by Mr. W. S. Halsey, of the Bengal Civil Service. It is called, 
*A Report on the Question of Temporary and Permanent Settlement 
as applied to the District of Cawnpore ;’ and, among other things, 
gives a history of our dealings with that district since we took it over 
at the beginning of the century. The province had in 1801 a rent- 
roll of 2,256,156 rupees. We immediately raised the amount to 
2,359,361 rupees, in the belief that our beneficent rule would ensure 
the extra rent and although the district was then in great poverty. 
A famine followed, and we had to remit over half a million of the 
rent in the second year of the new assessment. No less than 405 estates 
were sold over their owners’ heads in default of payment. The number 
would have been larger had not the authorities failed to find pur- 
chasers. The native underlings of the East India Company, in fact, 
worked the revenue law so as to get the land into their own hands, 
and so great was the mischief done that the Supreme Government in- 
terposed in 1821, and revised the sales of 185 villages. The assess- 
ments were several times lowered but the mischief went on, and in 
1842 the then superior officer, a Mr. Rose, reported that ‘ no district 
in the North-west Provinces could show an equal extent of country 
paying such high revenues as are prevalent in seven out of the nine 
subdivisions of the district,’ and that ‘at least three-fourths of the 
landed property of the district had changed hands in the preceding 
thirty years.’ This man’s settlement had to be reduced within five 
years of its imposition. Since 1840, in fact down to the end of the 
thirty years for which the settlement of Mr. Rose ran, ‘no less than 
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1,598 villages or portions of them,’ again changed hands in the dis- 
trict. The ‘proprietors have been in a chronic state of transfer 
ever since the commencement of the century,’ Mr. Halsey says in 
another part of his report. And this is no exceptional story. | All 
over India, except in the one province of Bengal, protected by the per- 
manent settlement so much grieved over by many Anglo-Indians, the 
same thing has gone on—is going on to-day. The tales of poverty 
one comes across in all reports upon the condition of particular dis- 
tricts are perfectly harrowing—in many it is not poverty in any 
sense conceivable by us, it is living death. This magazine might be 
filled many times over with the history of this abiding agony of 
hunger laid upon at least 100,000,000 of fellow-human beings by our 
blundering, ignorant, costly laissez-faire administration; but I will 
ask the reader to give his attention to the following sentences only. 
They are taken from Sir Jas. Caird’s separate report upon Indian 
Famines, and nothing in the replies to that report furnished by the 
Government of India in the least weakens their force :— 


The right (he says) of the cultivator to mortgage the public land has 
made him the slave of the money-lender. Government rent must be paid 
on the day it becomes due, it is rigorously exacted by the officials, and as 
the Bunyia is the only capitalist within reach, the cultivator gives a charge 
on the land, and hands over all his crop to the Bunyia as a security for the 
cash advances. An account is opened, the cultivator is credited with the 
value of his crop at the low price prevailing after harvest, and from week 
to week, as he requires food or seed, it is doled out to him, and he is charged 
at the retail price fixed by the seller, with interest at a rate proportioned 
to the risk. Difficulties and disputes arise, the courts are appealed to, 
litigation begins, the pleaders find employment, and the time and attention 
of the civil officers, European and native, is occupied in adjusting questions 
which otherwise would not have arisen. The law necessarily enforces con- 
tracts, and in all parts of India the courts are crowded with litigants, the 
losing parties being generally the cultivators, who, when reduced to extre- 
mities, sometimes resort to riot and bloodshed, as in Sonthal and the Deccan. 


Here is a ‘ prosperity ’ picture with a vengeance. A whole popu- 
lation of cultivators in chains to the money-lenders through the rent 
exactions of the Supreme Government, and that Government the 
active rivetter of these chains through its courts of law. Of what use 
is it to discuss whether the land revenue be a rent or a tax ; whether 
assessments are larger or smaller, in face of a fact like that ? 

In simple truth the land system of India as established by the 
Supreme Government is threatening the entire population with ruin, 
and our extensive and costly system of ‘ public works’ is hastening 
that disastrous consummation. The crops, reared with increasing dif- 
ficulty, have to be rushed into the market either to meet the Govern- 
ment rent or the usurers’ demands, and are mostly taken by the 
usurers at their own valuation, by whom they are in turn sold cheap 
to the European merchant or his agent. When that is not the case, 
the English capitalist himself controls cultivator, crops, and everything 
—is in fact the usurer. Once sold, the crops are hurried out of the 
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country by the railways, and when scarcity arises the people have no 
stores of food to fall back upon nor money to buy with. Why is it 
that the brothers Strachey did not dwell on this side of the land 
question in India, and instead of hair-splitting about the applicability 
of this or that economic term give people a little help towards 
devising a remedy for a condition of things which, if left unremedied, 
will as certainly cause our Indian Government to collapse in bank- 
ruptcy one of these days as it now causes ever-recurring famines. 
The hard-and-fast money rent of shifting amount, and liable to be 
increased all over India outside Bengal every thirty years or oftener, 
is possibly an excellent stimulus to the foreign trade of the Empire, 
and it is death to the natives. A return to the old tithe system, 
however, would make India hopelessly bankrupt in two or three years. 
In dealing with ‘ budgets,’ most Indian financiers take refuge in ‘ ifs’ 
and ‘ might have beens,’ to an extent which makes it difficult to pin 
them to the actual truth. They are always manufacturing surpluses 
ont of fanciful arrangements of the figures, and the worse the deficit, 
the greater as a rule the energy with which this is done. At page 
56 of the book I find, from Sir John’s hand without doubt, a tolerably 
able performance of this kind, which I must quote :— 


The total neé revenues derived not only from the taxes, but from land 
tributes, forests, opium, and miscellaneous sources amounted in 1869-70 
to 42,375,176/., and in 1880-81 to 49,431,000/., showing an increase of 
7,055,824/. In the four years from 1869-70 to 1872-73 the average 
annual net revenues were 43,316,740/., and in the next four years, from 
1873-74 to 1876-77 they were 43,251,038/., and in the last four years, from 
1877-78 to 1880-81 they were 47,760,828/. Thus the great increase has 
taken place in the last four years. Before 1878-79 the net revenues never 
reached 44,250,0001. 

Making a similar comparison on the other side of the account, the total 
net expenditure, exclusive of the charges on account of famine and war, and 
omitting certain exceptional credits of the assets of the military funds, was 
42,418,230. in 1869-70, and in 1880-81 it was 44,335,000/., an increase of 
1,916,770l. In the four years from 1869-70 to 1872-73 the average annual 
net expenditure was 41,996,644/.; in the second four years, from 1873-74 
to 1876-77, it was 41,891,180. ; in the last four years, from 1877-78 to 
1880-81, it was 44,230,924/. Thus, as with the net revenue, the greater 
part of the increase of net expenditure has occurred in the last four years. 
It reached its maximum in 1878-79, when it amounted to 45,820,198/. 


I need not prolong the agony of the reader by forcing him to 
stumble over more of these figures. What Sir John seeks to prove 
is, that the income has grown faster than the expenditure, and he 
goes on to demonstrate, entirely to his own satisfaction, that the 
twelve years would ‘show an aggregate surplus’ of 24,839,433. but 
for the famine and war expenditure. The whole of the pretty fabric 
thus laboriously put together stands on an ‘if’ and an ‘ exception.’ 
There is no more valid reason for excluding war and famine from the 
account, if a true statement of Indian revenue and expenditure was 
to be placed before the country, than there was for excluding the 
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Governor-General’s salary. Nothing is gained in clearness by this 
fanciful way of dealing with figures, it only contributes to that state 
of self-delusion which appears to be the Anglo-Indian’s Nirwana. 
‘ If one had eaten nothing last year what a “ surplus” one would have 
had!’ might be just as sensibly said. To get at the truth, then, 
about these twelve years we must include war and famine; not 
only so, we must include ‘ public works,’ and that, too, without regard 
to the Anglo-Indian distinction of ‘ reproductive’ and ordinary. Only 
by a rigorous simplicity which includes everything of this kind, can 
one get at anything like a just appreciation of Indian finance. It 
cannot be too much insisted upon—iterated and reiterated—that the 
financial separation of one part or outcome of our Indian supre- 
macy from another, must lead to confusion. To be absolutely accurate 
the net revenues drawn from India ought to include the net gains 
of all the railways guaranteed or not, just as the net expenditure 
should embrace every item paid upon capital, whether it takes the 
form of State-guaranteed interest or of ‘ dividends’ earned over and 
above that interest. It would, however, be almost, if not wholly, 
impossible to get at the net revenue in this way as the accounts are 
now presented, for the railways earn, especially in famine times, a 
good deal of money in carrying Government freight. ‘The flight of 
the higher Calcutta officials to Simla costs a large sum every year, 
which is paid for out of the taxation; stores and officials have to 
be moved, and so on. There would thus be a duplication of accounts, 
which would create as much confusion as we should escape. But 
that does not affect the questions of capital outlay, or of the increas- 
ing dead weight imposed by interest and dividend charges. I propose 
to exhibit the Indian budget and other figures for the past twelve 
years from this point of view. 

Here, again, I am fairly nonplussed by Sir John Strachey’s 
figures. Whether he has mixed up the State railway receipts with 
the rest or not I cannot guess—he certainly does not say so—but his 
totals are very far indeed from tallying with those of the return 
already quoted by me, or with the budgets in my possession. Yet 
these latter appear to include everything he mentions in his third 
chapter except the provincial rates, and they shows a net revenue 
for the first of the three periods of four years amounting to only 
39,297,000l., or nearly 4,000,000l. less than the total set forth by 
Sir John Strachey; for the next four years, the four ending with 
1876-77, the total in the London return is 38,605,000l., or 4,600,000l. 
less than John Strachey’s figures; and for the last four years about 
43,900,000l., as compared with the 47,760,828/. given above. Be- 
tween the first year of this period, which shows a net income of 
38,772,000l., and the last, whose net income was, according to the 
figures in Major Baring’s budget just published, 45,900,000l., the 
revenue has increased to 7,000,000]. odd. But Major Baring’s 
account includes 2,730,000l. of net provincial taxation, an item not 
in the parliamentary return for the earlier years. Deducting this 
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sum, the net increase of the Imperial revenue in the last year of this 
period over the first is 4,398,0001. Were we to include these rates 
in both years, and take Sir J. Strachey’s figures of 1,235,496/. as their 
amount in 1869-70l., the increase would still be less than 6,000,000). 
as against his 7,000,000/. This point, however, only illustrates once 
more the usual hopeless diversity of Indian presentments of facts, 
and it is much more important to note that this growth of revenue 
is not due to increased prosperity, but to augmented taxation. The 
authors of this book are ever and again insisting that taxes have not 
been increased in proportion to the increase of population, but taxes 
undoubtedly have. Not to mention the famine taxation and the 
heavy irrigation charges, it is stated in this book that ‘ it has every- 
where been the policy of the Government to increase the rates of 
duty on spirits and drugs as far as possible consistently with avoiding 
the risk of illicit traffic.’ (Page 30.) The license tax is a reimposed 
income tax, collected by native tax-gatherers in the usual summary 
way, and regardless of the nominal limits fixed by law for assessable 
incomes. Provincial rates increased by about 1,500,000/. in the 
twelve years, according to the figures given above, but Sir John says 
(page 31), ‘ About 500,000l. of this increase was caused by the new 
rates imposed for famine purposes in 1877-78. The remaining in- 
crease has partly arisen from the natural growth of the older local 
revenues, but it has been chiefly due to increased local taxation 
between 1869 and 1871.’ These increases he enumerates province 
by province—500,000/. for Madras and Bombay, a slight increase in 
the North-west Provinces, 35,000/. increase in Oudh, 137,000l. in the 
Punjaub, and 340,000l. in Bengal, all upon people already half 
starved. Without increased taxes the revenue has not increased 
anywhere. Contrasting the first year of the period with the last, 
for example, we see a positive decrease of 500,000l. in the net Im- 
perial land revenue, not an increase of 1,350,000/. as stated in the 
book. Salt, again, yielded 6,753,000l. in 1880-81, as compared 
with 5,497,000/. in 1869-70, thanks to the increase of the tax in 
Bombay and Madras, and its more efficient collection along the 
frontier, through agreement with the native States possessing the 
salt lakes and mines. In one part of the book a great deal of space 
is devoted to a justification of this adjustment of the salt tax, and it 
is elaborately argued that the people of Madras and Bombay can 
easily bear the higher burden, as well as that salt is a proper object 
of taxation. The whole matter may be disposed of in a sentence. 
When arguing in favour of the license tax, it is declared by the 
authors of this book that the limit of income—mainly, for the 
reason given above, imaginary—below which the tax is not impos- 
sible, viz., 500 rupees, is equivalent to about so many pounds in this 
country. If that be the case, then the salt tax makes the natives of 
Madras and Bombay pay a price equivalent to more than a shilling 
a pound for all they or their cattle consume. A rupee, however, is 
a mere sixpence in the eyes of these. same writers when the weight of 
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the salt tax is in question. The simple truth is that, reduced as it 
is, this tax is still an abominable oppression even in Bengal. What 
it is in the other and poorer provinces I leave the reader to imagine. 

Allowing for increased taxation the revenues of India may be 
said then to have increased between the first year of the period under 
review and the last, although the most substantial of all revenues, 
that from land, has declined, even if we add to it the sum, more or 
less fancifully arrived at, which is set aside as returns from irrigation 
works. I indeed regard that item in the budget account as one of 
the worst subterfuges of which Indian accountants have recently been 
guilty, but space forbids any discussion of the vexed irrigation ques- 
tion here. For the same reason I must put aside the opium question, 
beyond the mere mention, in passing, that to this source—also 
one of the most oppressive burdens the Bengal peasants have to 
bear—the revenue owes an increase of 2,300,000/. in the twelve 
years, comparing the first with the last. There is likewise an 
augmentation of a million in the yield of excise, and of more than 
800,000l. inthat of stamps, neither of which can be fairly credited to 
the increased prosperity of the masses. 

If the revenue, however, has by any means increased, so has the 
expenditure. This book says, the surplus on the twelve years would 
have been about 25,000,000l. but for this and that. It is useless to try 
to follow the steps by which this fallacious conclusion is reached. The 
actual truth is that, including the famine and war outlay of the 
twelve years, there is a deficit of about 9,700,000/. The ordinary 
expenditure of India was about 53,000,000/. in 1880-81, as against 
but about 40,000,000l. twelve years ago, including provincial expen- 
diture. This is a difference of something like 13,000,000l. due 
chiefly to the war in Afghanistan. That war, in short, which was to 
cost a mere million or two in the opinion of Sir John Strachey, which 
he believed in 1880 would require only 3,216,000l., exclusive of the 
cost of the frontier railways, and which Major Baring says, in his 
budget for 1882-83, had cost up to date 17,551,000l., also exclu- 
sive of these railways, has been one main cause of the deficit. In- 
cluding the railways the war has now cost 21,600,000l., and if we 
took the Stracheys’ estimate of the value of the rupee as other than 
a rhetorical flourish, that sum alone would be equivalent to the abstrac- 
tion of two hundred million pounds of the actual wealth of India in 
four or five years’ time. That may be nonsense, but the sober fact is 
desperate enough, as we shall see. 

There remains, however, the money spent on public works ‘ extra- 
ordinary’ or ‘ reproductive, which must be treated as part of the 
expenditure, just as much as war and famine outgoings. This I find 
amounted in round figures to 40,000,000/. more in the twelve years. 
Add this to the deficit on the ordinary budget, and it will be found 
that instead of will-o’-the-wisp surpluses, India has realised deficits in 
one form or other to the tune of very nearly 50,000,000l. in the twelve 
years, or an average of rather more than 4,000,000l. per annum. 
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This money India has borrowed in that time either by direct loans, 
raised in England under one guise or other, by the depletion of the 
treasury balances, which are down 3,000,000/. in the last year of 
the twelve as compared with the first, or by means of the English 
gifts and war contributions, set down at about 2,700,000l. up to the 
end of the financial year 1880-81. 

From this it follows that the burdens of India steadily increase 
year after year. Manipulate the accounts as one may, @ new loan is 
as inevitable every year, or every other year, as recurrent new moons. 
It will be so now that the war is over and paid for, just as surely as 
it was before, and yet, such are the illusory charms of this hypo- 
thetical system of finance, that the present Finance Minister, Major 
Baring, an honest and reputedly capable man, gravely proposes to 
pay off each year 750,000/. of the principal of the Indian debt out 
of famine taxation! He would thus create a ‘reserve’ against 
famines with the one hand, and with the other hand must borrow 
millions. By a system of interest notes, or small interest-bearing bonds, 
the Government is now trying to raise money in India; but the 
natives have no money to spare or trust in their Government, and 
the scheme will probably fall dead, to be followed by the usual loan 
in London. 

Along with this State-borrowing, too, we have to reckon the insi- 
dious expansion of the guaranteed railway companies’ capital. The 
totals have been obscured since 1880 by the transfer of the East 
Indian Railway to the State ; but between 1870 and 1879 the recorded 
additions to the capital of these companies was over 10,000,000l. It 
was probably not less than 1,000,000/. more in the two years that 
have succeeded, whose accounts are completed, exclusive of the bonus or 
premium paid to the East India railway shareholders; and a new 
stimulus has been given to this kind of borrowing by the revival of 
the ‘ guarantee’ system, wholly or partially, a system which has been 
a frightful source of evils in the past, as the Stracheys most justly 
say, but one also without which it is impossible to attract capital to 
India. 

Owing to these various necessities, and to the feverish manner in 
which the English are exploiting India to the uttermost, the debt 
and the home charges upon that debt mount apace. At the end of 
the financial year 1878-79 the nominal amount of the debt, State 
and railway together, was 236,000,000/. Ten years before it was 
189,500,000/., or an increase of 46,500,000l1. Since 1879 we have 
to add the two years’ net deficits produced by the Afghan war, amount- 
ing together to a little over 5,000,000l., after deducting 2,695,000. 
credited as the English contribution for that year to the war cost. 
Then, also, there is the outlay upon the guaranteed railways, which 
I estimate above at another million, exclusive of any augmentation 
of the nominal capital of the debt caused by the conversion of the 
stock of the East Indian Railway Company into Government 4 per 
cents., or terminable annuities. These figures make the total addition 
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to the debt, and interest-bearing obligations of India, 62,000,000l., in 
the twelve years, less, perhaps, the depletion of the Government 
balances above mentioned. Most of this, if not all of it, means 
additional dead weight upon the backs of the natives, and this is 
twelve years’ work. How India is affected by this incessant growth 
of debt in one shape or other, and, therefore, of foreign obligations, 
is partly seen in the amounts she has to remit home every year, 
amounts that have now grown so heavy as to render borrowing an 
absolute necessity of the State. Sir John Strachey sees this, recog- 
nises fully the supreme danger to Indian finances of the present state 
of the exchanges, and the impossibility of paying off any part of the 
principal of the Indian debt unless the conditions alter. But, like 
almost all Anglo-Indians, he refuses to trace this dead-lock, this per- 
sistent adverse exchange, to its true source. All the blame is laid 
upon silver. Silver fell in price after its demonetisation by Germany, 
and that fall, they all cry, brought the Indian exchange to the 
ground, ruined the Indian banks, and embarrassed the Indian 
Government. Therefore, it is argued, if silver could be rehabilitated, 
all would be well, and all that is necessary for its rehabilitation is that 
England should consent to take the metal at its old ante-German- 
demonetisation parity price as compared with gold. In short, the 
salvation of Indian finance is to be found, according to Anglo-Indians, 
in bi-metallism. They rave about it, write endless dissertations upon 
it, and so obscure the true question at issue in a cloud of words and 
futile demonstrations, that many persons are deluded into thinking 
there must be something valuable in what they say. But it is only 
their way of pleading poverty. 

Now I am not going to enter upon a refutation of bi-metallism 
here ; it would be labour wasted, for that is just one of those crazes 
against which there is no arguing. Bi-metallism is the remedy of 
those who feel the distressful state into which Indian finances are 
falling, and their feelings are so acute upon that point that their 
judgment is swamped. But a few plain statements of fact and 
equally plain deductions may be useful to those who, uninterested in 
India, may still be able to judge dispassionately. 

The first of these facts is that the heaviest part of the expenditure 
of guaranteed capital on Indian railways came to an end in 1872, and 
that since then accordingly the annual remittances of fresh capital from 
England to India have been less on the average than they were in the 
fifteen years preceding that date. One effect of these heavy remit- 
tances of capital was to obscure for a time the steadily-growing 
counter-pressure of ‘home charges,’ which was all the while mount- 
ing up, for the capital raised in England was equivalent, while under 
transmission in money or in goods, to a debt of England to India, 
which could be set off against the Indian debt in the shape of interest, 
army and transport charges, superannuation and furlough allowances, 
and other home expenses of the Indian Government. In this way 
the balances accruing to India on account of loans raised in London 
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were available as a set-off against the debts of India, and fewer 
bills had to be drawn by the India Council in London upon the Indian 
Treasury. 

When, however, the capital raised began to decrease, the effect of 
the home charges instantly made themselves felt to an extent not 
before experienced. They required more bills to be drawn in London 
on the Indian Treasury, and the supply of bills being soon in excess 
of the demand, the exchanges became depressed. This would 
have happened whether Germany had demonetised silver or not, 
and the only difference would have been that, had silver kept its 
old price, when the exchange reached a given point, silver would 
have been poured into London from India. India, in other words, 
would have been denuded of her metallic currency and reserves to meet 
these increased payments, just like any other country overladen with 
debt, and in all probability would ere now have been bankrupt had 
the outpour of silver on this market not long since produced the same 
results as the German demonetisation—such a fall in price, that is to 
say, as would have stopped the export of the metal from India. 

The fall of silver in Europe, coming as it did nearly coincidently 
with the increased pressure on the Indian exchanges, saved India 
from that catastrophe, and stimulated instead the export of Indian 
produce—tea, rice, cotton, indigo, wheat, and so forth—to a gross 
value never known before except for a brief period at the height of 
the American Civil War, when the totals of her exports went 
about as high as they do now. But there was no other relation 
between the two things—the fall in silver and the collapse of the 
Indian exchange. The latter was caused primarily by the sudden 
increase in the adverse balance created against India on account of 
her debt and of the railway capital, and was aggravated during the 
famine years by the increased amount due. by her for freightage on 
imports or transhipment of food, and as it is now by the augmented 
earnings of some of her railways over and above the guaranteed 
interest. 

Confining the attention for the moment to the Council drafts, 
which form the only test we have of the truth of this view of the 
exchange question, it will be found that previous to 1872 the total of 
these drawn in any one year had never reached ten crores of rupees, 
say nominally ten millions sterling. The average of the ten years 
preceding 1872 had been about six crores per annum, the immense 
stimulus given by the ‘ cotton famine’ in Lancashire to the growth 
and export of Indian cotton having, in the years 1864 to 1866 in- 
clusive, added an average of 20,000,000/. a year to the value of the 
exports. In 1872 the total jumped to 10 crores 70 lacs, in 1873 
to 14 crores 70 lacs. In the financial years 1875, 1876, and 1878, 
famine and war expenditure, by augmenting the borrowings here, re- 
duced the total of the bills, but it never again fell below 11 crores of 
rupees, and after each dip mounted with a bound to a higher figure 
than before. Im the year ended March 31, 1879, the total was 
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about 17 crores, in 1880 it was 18 crores 35 lacs, 1881 18 crores 33 
lacs, and in the year just ended over 22 crores. Turned into true 
sterling it may be said that the permanent requirements of the India 
Council in London now amount to at least between 18,000,000/. and 
20,000,0001. per annum, including the guaranteed interest of the 
guaranteed railways, the heavy military and civil home charges, and 
the price of stores, &c., sent out to the order of the Government in 
India. Borrowings may lessen or obscure this total in some years, but 
were there no borrowings that is the sum which India must meet 
every year—to such height has the load our alien Government has 
imposed upon her been raised. And so greatly does this load over- 
balance the exchanges against her, that it takes between eleven and 
twelve rupees to buy the pound sterling. Were India not thus deeply 
laden with debt, did she enjoy a true balance of trade in her favour, 
then the purchasing power of her rupee in the exchange market 
would be as effective as before silver fell in value. It would show its 
effectiveness by such an import of silver as would materially raise its 
price. 

In addition to these debt and administrative charges, India has to 
pay for the stores ordered privately by the unabsorbed guaranteed 
railways, and to find the means of meeting their ‘surplus’ divi- 
dends. India has furthermore to find the means to meet all the 
private remittances of Englishmen in India, be they civil servants of 
the Crown there, soldiers, or private individuals busy making their 
fortunes. Till recently the profits of the English banks formed a con- 
siderable item under this head ; but of late they have made none, and 
by their failure the load is perhaps lightened to the extent of half a 
million or so compared to what it used to be. Nor is this all the 
catalogue. India has to pay for all the over-sea carriage of all her 
goods fetched and despatched. The value of the foreign trade of 
1880-81 is put at 127,671,000l., exclusive of specie, and it required 
6,469,000 tons of shipping to carry it. Were the average cost of sea- 
carriage only 258. per ton, and it is probably a good deal more, this 
would mean at least 7,750,000/. to be paid by India over and above 
all her other burdens. 

Take the Government, the guaranteed interest and the railway divi- 
dend charges at 19,000,000l. only, and the whole of the other private 
remittances, including English officials’ savings and traders’ profits, at 
another 5,000,000l., and we have with these freight charges a total 
annual debit against India of nearly 32,000,000/. But the excess of 
her exports over her imports of merchandise and stores in 1880-81 
was under 21,500,000l., or if the specie movements are included, as 
they should be, on both sides of the account it was only about 
14,000,000]. On that showing, therefore, the trade of India is not 
able to carry half the dead weight of debt and foreign remittances 
put upon it. As we have, however, included the English exploitewrs’ 
profits—no English word so well expresses the truth—in the amounts 
remitted, it is necessary to adjust the trade figures as if their profits 
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went to India. Let us assume, then, that the average value of the 
exports at their destination is 15 per cent. more than at the port of 
shipment, and the average value of the imports 15 per cent. less, so 
as to get an approximation to the true balance. As the trade both 
ways is in English hands, this is, at all events so far as the imports are 
concerned, a liberal allowance. I have not added or subtracted this 
percentage from Government stores in making this calculation, but 
these are included at the official values in the totals, and the. favonr- 
able ‘ trade balance’ thus obtained is 39,920,000/. in round numbers. 
From this, however, we have to deduct the net import of silver, 
which in 1880-81 was about 7,500,000/., so that the ultimate net 
balance in favour of India, on the most favourable assumption I can 
make, was about 32,500,000l. for that year. Is it any wonder that 
with this state of things the exchange is always depressed, always in 
need of propping up by fresh loans? Here is the key to the fall in 
this exchange, to the fact that it is always dependent more or less 
upon the prices of silver here, not on its price in India. And the 
year 1880-81 was, on the whole, a favourable year. Let an un- 
favourable one come—a year when the opium export and price fall 
off, when we want less wheat or cotton, when Indian tea or indigo is 
cheap or bad, and India is at once plunged into the direst misery, 
her exchange sinks still further, her merchants are in despair, her 
Government as its wit’s end, and all that Indian officialism can do 
is to sit still and rave about the fall of silver! Bad years of this 
kind we have seen, but their consequences are nothing compared to 
what the next cycle of such must be. 

This trade balance includes, be it remembered, the profits of the 
opium traffic, and of every transaction into which Indian traders 
enter in any part of the world, and it almost exactly balances the 
amount of the dead-weight charges that India has to meet every 
year in London. At best the natives of India, as the result of all 
their labour and suffering, can only gain, it seems, the value of the 
silver imported plus about 500,000l., but there. is no evidence what- 
ever that the silver imported goes as profit to the working natives. 
It in all probability forms part of the gain of the usurers or of 
the English who control and profit by the foreign trade, and it is 
imported most heavily when India borrows most. Stop all further 
borrowings, and what else is there to expect under such a system 
than that within ten years or so not even its present cheapness 
would make silver a profitable commodity for India to import? She 
would have nothing at all to spare to exchange for it. As matters 
stand this import of silver is more than India wants, for it is raising 
prices, already combined as it is with the forcing system under which 
the native has to work, the rapidity with which our planters and 
merchants hurry off the Indian crops, and their complete power to 
keep down wages in nearly all parts of the country—a power spring- 
ing as much from the killing of all old native industries by our new 
scientific methods and Manchester competition as from rapid growth 
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of population. I am not indeed specially blaming the manufacturers, 
planters, and merchants for bringing about this sublimity of misery. 
They are part of the system of occupation, just like the tawdry 
Viceregal Court, the huge barracks, the railways or the civil officials, 
but nothing more. 

The condition of the natives all over India, their growing misery 
and dependence upon the usurer, and the average higher range of 
prices for food, and the more frequent famines, all go to prove that 
silver is of less value in India now than in former years. Let Indian 
officials put their contrary view to the test by giving us the prices— 
the true value of the native crops over a series of years. Years ago 
a Bombay native gentleman, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, showed them the 
way. In his startling pamphlet, issued four or five years since, on 
* The Poverty of India,’ a pamphlet much sworn at by Anglo-Indians, 
but never in any satisfactory way refuted, he estimated the total 
money value of the entire products of British India in 1867-68 at 
300,000,000/. That is the gross figure, and were it approximately 
accurate our rule of India and our manufactured progress therein 
means just this, that we take out of India from 25 to 30 per cent. of 
the year’s produce of the labour of India every year as our share. 
But Anglo-Indians cry, ‘This man is all wrong.’ Well, prove him 
to be so. He uses facts open to all, and, I confess, he seems to me 
to handle his data fairly. But add 100,000,000l. to his estimate for 
the increment of value to-day, and you have still only about 2/. per 
head as the gross annual income of our Indian subjects from all 
sources. Of that: income we abstract, in one form or other, about one- 
fourth. 

There is, however, strong ground for believing that, owing to the 
impoverishment of soil perhaps, the money value of the produce of 
India is less now than it was fifteen or even ten years ago, although 
money itself may be cheaper. Mr. Naoroji offers, without referring 
to silver at all, corroborative evidence upon this point. Last year, 
dealing with the Punjab alone, going over its districts and its 
crops one by one with official papers of nine years’ later date than 
those of his earlier essay, he came to the conclusion that the total 
money value of its crops, manufactures, and everything was only 
35,000,000/. in 1876-77, or about 2/. per head for a population of 
over 17,000,000. At the same time he calculated that it would 
cost the people 3/. 8s. per head if all taxes were to be paid and the 
people to live above starvation limits. Im his earlier paper he 
reckoned the money value of the produce of the Punjab at 49s. 5d. 
per head. He says, ‘Either my calculation for the years 1867-68 
was too high, or the production of the province has diminished in 
value. The truth most likely is between both.’ 

Surely it ought to be the easiest thing in the world to refute Mr. 
Naoroji if he be wrong, and as this is a question vital to our position 
as rulers of India, I respectfully submit that he ought to be refuted, 
or that at all costs the truth should be reached. Let us have hard 
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facts—not highly-spiced fictions @ la Strachey. It is a horrible 
thing that every other year some millions of our fellow-subjects in 
India should die literally of starvation, and that men like the 
Stracheys, like Indian bureaucrats generally, should din into our 
ears, amid the very groans of the dying, that all is well. All cannot 
be well with the trade of India oppressed by the overweight of debt 
and home charges, with relief bills for usury-ridden landowners, with 
reports from nearly every part of India, except Burmah, of a people 
stricken to the very dust with hunger, a people, to quote Mr. O’Conor’s 
description—Mr. O’Conor is an Indian official—applied to the popu- 
lation of Madras, ‘universally poor, always insufficiently clad and 
fed, and very often overstepping the line which separates chronic 
insufficiency of food from actual starvation.’ Is this the product of 
our rule ?—this the work we went to India to do? What are all the 
chatterings about progress against a damning fact like that? Does 
not such a description fit the Bombay gentleman’s statistics and 
make the heart grow sick with horror? Let the question, I say, be 
put to the proof. Indian officials can do it if they are made to, as 
easily as they can write reports denying famines with people dying 
around them in heaps. The last statistical abstract for British India 
contains indeed the basis upon which the necessary calculations can 
be madein an elaborate set of statistical tables, showing the acreage 
under cultivation, the crops grown, and so forth, throughout India. 
If the Government is able to do so much, it might also add the 
average yield per acre of each kind of produce over a score of years, 
and the average prices obtained by the cultivators of each district. 
Going still further in imitation of our home statisticians, it might, 
without trying to count things twice over, supply some data as to the 
number of cattle, horses, asses, and camels possessed by the peasantry, 
and the value of them, together with their annual increment or 
decrease, and their current local prices. Being as it is the landlord 
of all India, and as such in constant and intimate relations with the 
people, the Government should have all the materials within reach, 
and a task of this kind ought to mean no more than the labour of 
a few well-supervised clerks in compiling the returns sent in by local 
collectors. Once possessed of an honest inventory of this kind for a 
series of years, it might be possible for people here to know with a 
certain approach to accuracy how the natives of India live, or what 
the burden is they have to bear. Let us know whether they are 
always half starved in order to maintain our costly Government. 
Reveal to us in a form we can grasp what Indian famines mean. 

I could write much more upon this subject, and have left un- 
touched all direct investigation of the ‘public works’ delusion, as 
well as of the famine taxation, the famine reserve fund—which con- 
sists of money spent, not saved,—and so on. These and such 
like subjects would have carried me too far away from the points 
upon which I wished to insist, viz. (1) the fact that India never has 
true surpluses of revenue over expenditure, but always deficits; and 
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(2) the fact that these deficits are, by adding to the debt, steadily and 
surely plunging the people of India into deep and ever deeper misery, 
and hurrying the alien Government of India towards irretrievable 
bankruptcy. I have also tried to brush aside the sophistries by which 
these—the most important of all questions surrounding our position 
in India—are obscured, and to show that all the elaborate calculation 
of ‘profit’ upon this public work, and ‘reduction of charge’ for 
guaranteed interest is as thorough nonsense, when the Indian people 
are in question, as a wrangle about the way a wounded man is dying, 
whether by the severance of an artery or the gradual stoppage of the 
heart. Let me repeat once more: all expenditure—for all public 
works, for all guaranteed interest and railway dividends, as well as for 
State loan interest and State civil and military charges—the labour 
of the ryot pays for as certainly and completely, without abatement 
or deduction, as if the recipients of the money thus taken out of the 
country went from door to door and collected every penny of it. 
Besides what he pays in India to our high officials, our Governors 
and Governor-General, our ‘ Supreme Council,’ with its mock deliber- 
ative attributes, our generals and military organisation, our judges 
and collectors, he pays outside his country more than 30,000,000l. 
a year. And what does he get for it? Hunger, starvation, death by 
famine, even on the optimist’s own admission. If only these hideous 
truths could be driven home to the consciousness of the people here a 
something would have been gained. But I fear the voice that does 
not prophesy smooth things is still the voice to which no one gives 
heed. It is pleasanter to live on with flattering delusions, so long as 
the starving millions of India do not die on our doorsteps, so long as 
interest and dividends somehow come home. When they cease, then 
those that live to suffer the loss can grieve for the follies and crimes 
that from first to last have marked the career of the English in India. 


A. J. Wrtson. 
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